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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








following is the song promised in the Mirror two or three weeks 
back. The publishers regret their inability, (arising f m the want of 
gn experiented music-type setter,) to present the lively music which 
was composed for it by Mr. Thomas. The song is published now, only 
because it was promised, and the words are in season.) 


MAY-DAY. MORNING...AN ORIGINAL SONG. 


COMPOSED, AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIAKO-FORTE, BY E. THOMAS. WORDS 
BY W, D. GALLAGHER. 


I 

May morning! May morning! The bird from its bough, 
And the maid,from her chamber, are hurrying now; 
That glad in its heart at the coming of day, 
And she, to go maying—O, flowery May! 
The lark shakes the glittering dew from her wings, 
And aloft from the meadow exultingly springs ; 
And frequent, though distant he be, ye may hear 
The shrill reveiile’ of the proud chanticleer. 

Il 
May morning!—May morning! The winds are awake— 
The leaf stirs on the mountain, the wave on the lake! 
The buds swell and burst; and the rich leaves unfold— 
Carnation, blue, scarlet, white, purple and gold ; 
And some, like the blush on the cheek of the fair— 
No color, though shades of all colors are there: 
And they yield their perfume to the wooing wind, 
As the fair yield their charms—alike Jovely and kind. 

Ill 
May morning !—May morning! The mist of the rill, 
Curling up, is entwining the brow of yon hill; 
It brightens, and reddens—and now hath a sheen, 
That, were angels above it, would mirror their mein. 
Now !ower the sun sends his magical ray, 
Where the mist of the river is breaking away ; 
Dispersing in masses, these hurry on high, 
Till they look like smal! islands of gold in the sky. 

IV 
May morning !—May morning! Thy breath stirreth now 
The dark curls on many a beautiful brow ; 
And from fairy like forms, as they hasten along, 
Burst gusbings of glad , and snatches of song. 
‘The dew-drops that shine o*. the bending grase, 
Kiss and adhere to their feet as they pass: 
The bird on the wing, and the bird on the stem, 
Gaily carrol their prettiest notes for them. 

Vv 
May morning!—May morning! Song, laughter and shovt, 
Mid thy bushes and blossoms, ring joyously out, 
From hearts yet untouched by the canker of care— 
And there’s leaping, and dancing, and rivalry there: 
And white hands are gath’ring, in wreath and bouquet, 
Fresh flow’rs for the bower on the hill-side to-day. 
May morning !—May morning! Thy flowers are fair— 
O, how richly they'll dress the young May-Gueen’s hair! 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








MODERN HOLLAND. 


The Dutchmen, me in continual dread of inundation, 
18 habitually frugal. His foresight is admirable, his per- 
severance not to be conquered, and his labors, unless seen, 
cannot be credited. This astonishes the more, when the 
phlegm of his temper and the slowness of his manners are 
considered. Wiew the minuteness of his economy, the 
solicitude of his precaution, and the inflexibility of his 
methodical prudence, who wovld not pronounce him inca- 
pable of great enterprise! He builds himself a dweélling: 
it is a hut in size—it is a palace in neatness; it is neces- 
sarily situated among damps, and perhaps behind the bank 
ofa i rn) Raed peri sgt Ae ye 
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hig sweets, he puts a bit of sugar candy in his mouth, and 
drinks his tea as it melts. 

The Dutch areusually distinguished into five classes:— 
the peasants and farmers, sea-faring men, merchants and 
tradesmen, those who live upon their estates or the inter- 
est of their money, and military officers. The peasants 
are industrious, and only managed by fair language. The 
sea-fering men are a plain, rough, and hardy race, seldom 
using more words than are necessary about their business. 
The trading people, where there is no law to restrain 
them, will sometimes extort; but in other cases, they are 


live upon their means, in great cities, resemble the mer- 
chants and tradesmen in the modesty of their dress, and 
their frugal way 6f living. Among the gentry, or nobili- 
ty, though they value themselves on their rank, order and 
frugality in their expenses is not less remarkable; and the 
furniture of their houses is more regarded by them, than 
keeping great tables and a fine equipage, 

Tn Holland, it is always a general rule for a person to 
spend less than his annual income; on the other hand, 
living up to it will bring as much discredit upon him, as 
extravagance, prodigality, and even fraud, in other coun- 
tries. ‘The following anecdote is said to be illustrative 
of the supposition that the Dutch are generally plodding 
upon the means of getting money. 

“Two English gentlemen being in a company with a 
Dutchman, one of the former not understanding the lan- 
guage, desired his friend to apologize to the Hollander for 
not veing able to enjoy the pleasure of his company. The 
Dutchman heard the translation with great composure, 
and then took his pipe from his mouth, and. said, it was a 
consolation for the accident of not understanding one ano- 
ther, since, added he, having no connexions of dealings 
in trade together, our conversing could not posibly answer 
pas purpose.” 

he lower part of the houses in Holland is lined with 
white Dutch tiles; and their kitchen furniture, consisting 
of copper, pewter, and iron, is kept exceedingly bright. 
Their beds and tables are covered with the finest linen, 
their rooms, adorned with pictures, and~their..yards_and 
gardens with flowers. Their rooms, in winter, are warm- 
ed with stoves placed either underneath or around the 
apartments. With respect to diet, all ranks are said to 
be addicted to butter; and the inferior classesseldom take 
a journey, without a butter-box in their po¢kets.” 

In some of the villages in North Holland, the inside of 
the houses is richly decorated; but the principal apart- 
ments, as with us, are oftenkept for show, while the own- 
ers live in kitchens and garrets. The furniture in one 
particular chamber is composed of silken ornaments, 
which by ancient.prescriptions are bequeathed from father 
to son, and preserved as an offering to Hymen. To 
every house in North Holland there is a door elevated 
nearly three feet above the level of the ground, and never 
opened but on two occasions. When one of the family 
marries, the bride and bridegroom enter the house by this 
door; and when either of the parties dies, the corpse is 
carried out by the same passage: immediately after which 
it is fastened up, never more to turn on its hinges, till 
some new event of a similar nature again demands its 
services. 

To the credit of the Hollanders it has been observed, 
they will never, either in their socictiés or in their busi- 
ness, employ their time for a moment in gratifying malice 
or indulging envy; but they will seldom step one inch out 
of the way, or surrender One moment of their time, to 
saye those they do not know, from any inconvenience. A 
Dutchman, throwing cheese into a warehouse, or drawing 
iron along a pathway, will not stop whilea lady, or an in- 
ferior person passes, unless he sees somebody inclined to 
protect them; a warehouseman, trudging a cask—a wo- 
man, throwing water upon her windows, will leave it en- 
tirely to the passengers, to take care of their limbs or 
their clothes. 


As a Dutchman is often a miller, a merchant, a water- 











man, or @ sailor, he always wishes to know which way the 
wind blows: still it is the national economy to which we 
may attribute the beauty and utility of their public works, 
that multiplicity of and cau 8, which yery 
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sailors maneuver. You may see them worki 
ships up toa shore or quay, amidst the most provoki 
obstacles and incumbrances, without uttering a syllable! 

In every thing that relates to domestic economy, the 
Dutch women may serve as examplés to all frou their do- 
mestic habits; some of these have obtained the epithet of 
Blockster.—Their whole enjoyment is said to concentre 
in the interior of their houses. Celibacy also is less fre- 
quent in Holland than in any other country; but the mar- 
an ceremonies vary considerably in different towns, 
and even in different villages.—After the publication of 
the banns, the families of the parties begin to visit each 
other, .and the party betrothed, makes them presents of 
bottles of spiced yagje, or hypocras; these are humorously 
called tears. When marriage day arrives, the youn 
people strew thé path of the new-married couple wi 
flowers. The'Dutch poets almost always distinguish 
themselves on “these occasions: and it is customary for 
husbands, when in easy circumsiances, to collect and 
print these congratulatory verses, with handsome vig- 
nettes, &c, 

For theatrical amusements, there are but very fw 
places where any performances of this kind are exhibited 
regularly all the year round; these are confined to Amster- 
dam andthe Hague. Leyden has a theatre, but it is only 
played in, now andthen. At Rotterdam also, on account 
of some religicus scruple, no theatre has ever been suffer- 
ed to be opened within the walls: of course, the one there 
is without the gates. Several places on account of these 
prohibitions, havenevertheless their private companies, or 
dramatic amateurs, as a winter amusement. Skating is 
undoubtedly carried to greater perfection than in any other 

of the world. Every female in the country can skate. 
irty persons at a time, holding hands, often dart by you 
on the ice, with the quickness of lightning. Others sit” 
ina sledge, which is pushed along the ice by a skater. 
Besides ie. there are vessels fifteen feet long, their bot- 
toms covered with broad plates of iron: their course is ae- 
celerated by the assistance of mastsand sails. The velo- 
city of their progress is inconceivable to a stranger; being 
seldom less than twelve miles an -hour. 

Tn“cases.of death, public messengers clothed in Black, 
with crape on their hate, are sent to inform the relatives 
and friends of the deceased. One of these always at- 
tends the funeral, as a master of ceremonies, As to in- 
terments, as the inconvenience of burying in churches has 
been generally acknowledged, the practice of interring 
the dead out of town, has been adopted in Holland, as 


well as on many other parts of the continent.—Zuropean 
Magazine. 


THE WHALE SHIP. 
The most strange and dreadful calamity that ever befél 
the wanderers of the sea in any age, was that which hap-» 


pened in the year 1819 to the ship Essex of Nantucket. © 


The English reviewers profess to disbelieve the story, 
and ridicule our credulity. But some ‘of those who sur- 
vived the terrible catastrophe, are yet alive and bear 
their united testimony to the truth of the statement 
which one of them has published. It is a story which he 
man for any conceivable purpose» would be likely to im- 
vent. The captain of the Essex is still living upon his 
native island; and it is a fact, pregnant with meaning 
that so vived to this’ day, are the horrors which he wit- 
nessed, that he is never heard to mention the subject; and 
nothing can induce him to speak of it. He has abandon- 
ed the sea forever. "The story bears the marks of truth 
upon it. It may be briefly told. 

The Essex, a sound and substantia! ship, sailed for the 
Pacific Ocean, on the 12th of August, 1816. On the 30th 
of November, in the same year, in Lat. 40S. lon. 180 
W. a “‘sehool” of whales were discovered. Three boats 
wefe manned and sent in pursuit. The mate’s boat wis 
aes by a pe he "i ns to return to the 

ip to repair the damage. ile thus engaged, a sperm 
whale about eighty-five feet long broke water, about 
twenty rods from the ship, on her weather bow. He was 

i the of three knots an hour, and the ship a- 

same rate, when he struck the bow of the vessel, 

just forward chains, The shock produced by the 

ision such masses in motion, may well be im- 

§ Lome shook like a leaf. The whale “dove,’ 
he vessel, grazing her keel, and 

distance of the ship’s length, lashing! the pea 
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with its fins and tail, as if suffering the most horrible 
agony. He was evidently hurt by the collision and ren- 
dered frantic with rage. In a few minutes he seemed to 
reeover himself, and started with great speed ditettly 
across to the windward. Meantime the hands on board 
discovered the vessel to be gradually settling down by the 
bows, and the pumps werejrigged. While - in fix- 
ing the pumps, one of the men cried out, “My God here 
he comes again!” ‘The whale had turned, at about one 
hundred fods frem the ship, and was making for her with 
double his former speed. His pathway was white with 
foam. He struck her bow, and the blow shook every tim- 
ber in the vessel. Her bows werestoved in. The whale 
dove under the vessel, and disappeared. The vessel 
immediately sunk. All this was transacted in the short 
«space of ten minutes.—The ,other boats rowed up; and 
when they came together—when a scene of their loneli- 
ness and helplessness came over them, no man had the 
power of utterance. They were in the midst of the 
‘‘j}limitable sea”—far, far from land—in open boats— 
relying on God alone for succor, in this hour of their 
utmost necd. ' 

On the 22d of November, having gathered what provi- 
sions they could from ,the wreck, they put away for land, 
the nearest being two thousand miles distant! How their 
hearts must have sunk within them as they looked upon 
the prospect before and around them! After incredible 
hardahips and sufferings, upon the 20th of December 
they reached a low island (Ducie’s) in lat 24 408. lon. 
12440 W. It wasa mere sand bank-almost barren— 
which supplied them only with water. On this island— 
desolate as it was—-three of the men chose to remain, 
rather than to commit themselves again to the uncertain- 
ties of the seas. They have never since been heard of. 
The island is seldom visited, and their fate may be easily 
conjectured.* 

the 27th of December the three boats with the re- 

mainder of the men, left the island in company for Juan 
Fernandez, a distance of twenty-five hundred miles. 

The mate’s boat was taken up by the Indian of London, 
on the 19th of Fébuary, 93 days from the time of the 
catastrophe, with three living men of that boat’s crew. 
The captain’s boat was tuken up on the 234 of February, 
by the Dauphin, of Nantucket. Thus, of a crew of 
twenty, five only survived to tell the story of their suffer- 
ings.— Providence Journal. 


EXTREMES IN EDUCATION. 


The maxim is not more trite than just, that ‘human na- 
ture is prone to extremes.’ If verified nowhere else, it 
jatrue in the world of education. ‘There is constantly a 
tendency among instructors, when departing from what 
has been found to be an error, to diverge as widely from 
truth in the opposite direction. 

One instructor finds he has been in the wrong, net to 
keep his pupils constantly employed. In his solicitude 
to furnish them with something to do, he is apt to over- 
look utility, or at least he does not attend sufficiently to 
their capacities and their health; and jades them with 
employment as he had before disgusted them with con- 
Jinement and’monolony. 

Another, who has Jong been in thé habit of trying to 
make his scholars ‘study hard continually’ under all cir- 
cumstances, finds, at length, that it is one thing to hold a 
book before the face, and quite another to study it; and 
concludes to give up the forcing scheme. But in so do- 
ing he usually departs to the other extreme—that of leav- 
ing them to choose whether they will study or not, and 
of suffering them to float down the stream of indolence. 
He forgets that in leaving human nature to its own course, 
he leaves it sadly in danger of going wrong; that nothing 
ia gained in the intellectua! or moral world without ac- 
tive effort—without opposing the current; and though he 
may not believe with the celebrated Dr. Good, that no 
human being would lift a finger if he could help it, he 
will probably be compelled to the conclusion, that it must 
never be wholly optional with children, whether they will 
study or not. 

He who has Jong been in the habitof inflicting corporeal 
punishment, but who has seen instances where it did not 
produce the expected results, and perhaps the contrary, 
adopts a new theory. He believes that ali punishment 
which produces bodily pain is em This may go well 
for a time with some teachers, and in some schools; but 
in large establishments, the inmates of which have been 
collected together suddenly, especially if the teacher has 
neither been taught nor disciplined himself, it will never 
succeed. For though force should rarely be used, even 
with the rod, (which is, perhaps, the least objectionable 
form,) yet there must be power in reserve, and the schol- 
ars must know it. 

One teacher has become convinced that he has been too 
reserved with his pupils. But in becoming more familiar 
than before, he loses their respect. Why so! Because 
he goes too far, and in putting off distance, becomes a 
mere play-fellow. Just so in regard to school books and 


+ This is a mistake. The three men were taken off the island by a 
weasel sent there for that purpose, 





school lessons; and a hundred other things that might be 
mentioned, did my limits permit. 

Some of the more prominent errors to which I have al- 
luded, deserve’a further consideration. And first, the 
present disposition among parents and teachers to dis- 
pense with hard study. ‘There can be no doubt that chil- 
dren have formerly been tasked too much; or at least, in 
an improper manner. They have been confined too long 
at once to a subject which was beyond their capacity, to 
benches and air which were uncomfortable and unwhole- 
some, to discipline which was unmeafing, and to books 
which needed much explanation aad illustration. None 
of these circumstances are necessarily connected with 
study; and yet quite too many of them have pretty uni- 
formly been associated with it. 

At the present time more attention is, in some instan- 
ces, paid to the physical condition of children than for- 
merly, and they are not so rigidly confined. The disci- 
pline is less tyrannical, and where it is not wholly Jost, 
more parental. Books ard apparatus of almost every 
kind are provided; and with means so abundant, he is re- 
garded as stupid, who will not try some method of awaken- 
ing in the minds of his scholars an interest in their 
studies. 

But now too, all the rage is for excitement—frequent 
or constant excitement. In furnishing books which shall 
be intelligible, we are falling fast into the habit of fur- 
nishing those which require’no thought. 

All the scholar has to do, is to glance along superficial- 
ly, over their lines and pages. Their,meaning, when 
there is any, is on the surface. There is no purer water, 
or finer gold discovered, by digging deep. The scholar 
acquires, and perhaps retains for life, the habit of looking 
over the surface only. 

The same effect is offen produced by apparatus and 
all other sorts of labor-saving machinery. The pupil 
uses all these, which are intended only as aids in his 
progress, and which in this view are of great value, as 
substitutes for hard study. 

IT might have adverted to the arrangement of class 
books. To aid the teacher, by leading him to a thorough 
and practical course of examination on the lessons which 
he assigns his pupils, many of our most valuable class 
books are provided with questions. Though seldom, if 
ever intended, the resu!t of this arrangement is, that the 
pupil seizes eagerly on the questions, and does not attempt 
to think for himself. Perhaps the teacher, to save time 
and labor, not only allows the practice, but even encoura- 
ges him in it. Here then, mechanism, and consequent 
superficiality come in. The pupil is apt to associate the 
question with the answer, without fully understanding 
either; and only secure a little of the outside of the mass 
of knowledge, while the pile of richer ore remains un- 
touched. 

Let me advert to one thing more, in the catalogue of 
labor-saving machinery. The multitudes of teachers, or 
monitors, in some of our large schools, is exceedingly un- 
favorable. Not that a great number of teachers, is in it- 
self undesirable. With a thorough discipline and proper 
arrdngement, at least as many teachers in a school, as 
there are different branches taught, might be useful. But 
even in that case, each should be master of his art. It is 
true, that great good is often done by means of monitors 
rom the classes} but who can doubt for one moment, that 
much greater good would be thie result, were the acquire- 
ments of the monitors more extensive and thorough! 

Their instructions readily become superficial, and are 
also substituted often, for hard study. Recitations are, 
indeed, more frequent, but their results are not apt to be 
permanent on the mind of the pupil. It is otherwise, I 
admit, with the monitor: for if he dees Ais duty, whatev- 
er becomes of the pup.ls, he must study—and study hard, 
too—and as ‘teaching we learn,’ monitors themselves usu- 
ally make very considerable progress. 

If the foregoing remarks are not true, how happens it 
that the pupilsin many of our schools—and, of the more 
popular ones, too—always appear to disadvantage in 
practical life, when compared with some of those whose 
facilities for improvement fall far short of theirs;—I mean 
when we compare means, as well as results? 

Nothing seems to me more obvious, than that both sex- 
es in New England, were far better qualified to fill sta- 
tions of usefulness—real, solid usefulness in society, as 
society was fifty years ago—than they now are. In other 
words, instruction was far better adapted to the times than 
it now is. I am well aware of the truth of the remark, 
that while young men are ever looking forward to the 
‘golden age,’ o/d men are as constantly dwelling on the 
wisdom and excellence of past things and times; and 
though I do not yet belong to the latter class, I have not 
made my statement without some allowance for the par- 
tialities of the aged. 

Fifty years ago, there was, of necessity, mo way of ac- 
complishing anything, but by hard stady; and this gave 
energy to the mind. No picture-book manufacturer had 
them arisen to enervate, while he enlightens by his labors; 
and by & multitude of dishes highly seasoned, and by the 
cheicest condiments, to tickle and please the palate, fora 


‘and its length 20 miles. 


er had 
blessed us with his labors, till we had learned to — 
the fruits of those labors into curses. What was done 
was better—far better—done then, than now. : 

But the worst evil of labor-saving machinery. in all of 
its forms, is, that while it indirectly renders study unfash- 
ionable, mental discipline at the same time, is sickening 
and dying. Each pupil should come from school, wel] 
disciplined—rendered a good soldier for life. He should 
not come forth in the wretched habit of having every 
thing done for him, by books, and apparatus, and jn. 
struction; but in the more rational habit of doing every 
thing for himself; and of compelling all around him— 
men, things and circumstances—to become, in a certain 
sense, his books, apparatus, and teachers.—Annals of 
Education. 


MODERN WARFARE. 


A calculation in one of the Engiish papers, on the amount 
of ammunition expended by the French in their operations 
against Algiers, and the execution done by them, exhibits 
some curious results. The number of ball cartridges 
expended by the army, according to the official returns, 
was three millions, andthe number of Moors slain, accor- 
ding to the same returns, about fen thousand. It follows 
that the death of each Moor cost the French army three 
hundred balls. The estimate of ten thousand slain is too 
high by one half, and the execution of the artillery must 
be taken into account, so that to bring down a single 
Algerine enemy at least seven hundred musket balls were 
required. The French soldiery are as well trained to the 
use of the musket as those of any other nation. The 
comparison of the expenditure of ammunition with the 
effects, is probably a fair average. 

Occassion is taken, from this fact, to question the superi- 
ority of fire-arms over the ancient bows, which were used 
by archers with much terrible certainty—every shaft being 
relied upon to bring down or disable a man. Cases ofa 
prodigious slaughter in battle, where archers were the 
opposing combatants, are cited to disprove the alleged 
advantages of the musket, for which it has been preferred. 
The argument does not hold good. Changes in the whole 
system, of warfare and science of military tactics account 
far the apparent inefficiency of the musket, considered as 
a single weapon, compared with the cloth-yard of the 
middle ages. Battles are reduced to principles of calcula- 
tion and are decided more frequently by the mere ma- 
neuver of masses of men, than by feats of personal prowess. 
They rarely engage hand to hand, but advance and retreat, 
on principles calculated as problems in mathematics. Less 
occasion is therefore given for the use of the weapon by 
individuals, and when in the management of the campaign 
they do come into collision, the same system prevails. 
They act in masses, and asa general doctrine, the moment 
the cohesion of one side is broken, and the fight resolves 
itself into an ancient battle field of signal adversaries, the 
battle is lost—The object is not to kill, but break ranks, 
or turn a position. ‘I'he superiority of one mass being 
established, the effusion of blood is stopped, and the de- 
feated escape, or surrender. No one thinks of recovering 
the day by fighting single handed. Man againts man, the 
musket would not fail to produce terrible slaughter; but 
the battle is decided after a few general discharges, more 
rapidly, with greater certainty and less loss, by the science 
which demonstrates when it is hopeless to resist. It is 
from these considerations that it may be inferred that not- 
withstanding the invention of gunpowder, and the improve- 
ment of arms, wars are not so sanguinary now, nor so 
frequent, as in the simple days of the bow and the battle 
axe.— Balt. American. 


Tue Vittace or Proria.—The Illinois river heads 
near lake Michigan, and empties into the Mississippi, 


about 40 miles above St. Louis. On the summit level, 
between lake Michigan and the Illinois, there is a small 
lake which, in time of high water runs both ways, form- 
ing @ communication for small boats between the northern 
lakes and western waters. Steam boats can generally 
run al] summer as high as the rapids, which are about 100 
miles from Chicago, and 300 aboye St. Louis. About 230 
miles above St. Louis commences an expansion of the 
I}linois, the average width of which may be called a mile, 
This is called lake Peoria. The 
water of which, in general, is very clear, the bottom be- 
ing composed of clean pebbles. The variety of fish here is 
very great, and the quantity incredible. 

Nor are fowls, such as ducks, geese, swans, brants, 
cranes, d&c. &c. less abundant. I have often heard a 
woodsman speak of a half acre, an acre, and an acre and 
a half of the fowls, instead of counting them by the 
dozen, hundred erthousand. At the lower end, on the 
westerly side of this lake, once stood Fort Clarke, and 
now stands the village of Peoria.—This is certainly one 








short time,.te spoil the appetite in the end, and thus de- 


the ground of the town plot is 


of the most beautiful spots on the earth. 

rises gradually and somewhat briskly from the water’s 
edge, so that cach man, from his house, can see the boats 
riding on the lake. The bank is composed of pebbles, and 
iently mixed with 
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sand to prevent it from becoming muddy. About three- 
fourths of a mile back ‘rom the lake there is a bluff, about 
40 feet mgh, on the top of which there is as beautiful 
a prairie as can be conceived of. The land for a censider- 
able distance, is handsomely set with blue grass, which is 
8 to have been done by the French, half a century 
ago- All the roads from Vandalia to St. Louis, and ma- 
ny other places, to the lead region, after having met to- 

ther, cross the river at this place. And it isa remark- 
able fact, that although the lake opposite the town some- 
times remainsfrozen all winter, forming a complete bridge, 
yet immediately below where the ferry is kept, the boat 
can run all winter, for the convenience of those who pre- 
fer that mode of crossing. An excellent mill-stream call- 
ed the Red Bud or Kickapoo, runs near the town, and 
empties into the Illinois below, on which are, in succesful 
operation, an excellent saw and flouring mill. Opposite 
the town is Farm Creek, on which two saw mills are in 
operation, and a grist mill is being built; besides these, 
there are several others in the neighborhood. There is, 
in the vicinity, any quantity of lime-stone, free-stone, 
and stone-coal, that may be wanted. Add to those ad- 
vantages, the important one, that it is the permanent 
seat of justice, of one of the best counties in the State. 
But notwithstanding all this, the city of Peoria exists 
only in anticipation. An unfortunate controversy, which 
arose some years ago, prevented until lately, the lots from 
coming into market; but since that has been fortunately 
terminated, men of capital and enterprise are flocking in, 
and the immense natural advantages of the place, must 
cause a flourishing town to spring up as if by magic.— 
Olive Branch. 


REMARKABLE RUINS.—The most remarkable ruin, both 
in magnitude and name, is that called by the Arabs, Birs 
Nimrood, or Nimrod’s tower, supposed by some to be the 
ancient “tower of Babel.” The travels of Mr. Rich and 
sir R. K. Porter have rendered us more familiar with 
those huge ruins than could previously have been hoped 
for. The compressed view of their accounts given by 
Heeren is very striking and animated. 

“This huge mass of buildings lies about six miles south- 
west of Hilah. It has the appearance of an oblong hill, 
the base of which, according to Porter, is two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-six feet. It may easily be conceived, 
that it is scarcely possible to fix in a positive manner the 
circumference of such a ruin. Its present height, reck- 
oning to the bottom of the tower which crowns its summit, 
is two hundred feet: the tower itself is thirty-five. Look- 
ing at it from the west, the entire mass rises at once from 
the plain, in one stupendous though irregular pyramidal 
hill. It is composed of fine bricks, kiln baked. From 
the western side two of its stories may be distinctly seen: 
the first is about six feet high, cloven in the middle by 
deep ravines. The tower like ruin on the summit, is a 
solid mass, twenty-eight feet wide of the most beautiful 
masonry: to all appearances it formed an angle of some 
square building, the ruins of which are yet to be seen on 
the eastern side. The cement which connects the bricks 
is so hard, that it is impossible to chip off the smallest 
piece; and for this reason none of the inscriptions can be 
copied, as they are always on the lower surface of the 
bricks. It is rent from the top nearly half way to the 
bottom; and at its feet lay several unshapen masses of 
fine brick work, still bearing traces of a violent fire, which 
has given them a vitrified appearance whence it has been 
struck by lightning. The appearance of the hill on the 
eastern side evidently shows that this enormous mass has 
been reduced more than half. Only three stories out of 
the eight, which it formerly contained, can now be dis- 
cerned. The earth about the bottom of the hill is now 
clear, but is again surrounded with walls, which form an 
oblong square, enclosing numerous heaps of rubbish, 
probably once the dwellings of inferior deities, or of the 
priests and officers of the temple. The appearance of the 
tower of Nimrod is sublime even in its ruins. Clouds 
play around its summit; its recesses are inhabited by lions, 
three being quietly basked on its heights when Porter ap- 
proached it, and, scarcely intimidated by the cries of the 
Arabs, gradually and slowly descended into the plain. 


Screntiric Amusement.—Observing a notice in the 
Tracts and Lyceum for January, 1834, of an attack of a 
spider upon a young rat, I would notice a circumstance 
which occurred a few years since, as it serves to show the 
sagacity as well as the medical skill of the reptile tribe. 
A toad was observed to be engaged in battle with a large 
spider, which remained stationary while the toad would 
make a pass at him and snap with its jaws in the same 
manner in which they are observed to do when taking 
small insects for food; and when making those passes, the 
spider would ward off the blow and occasionally bite the 
toad. The toad, on receiving the wound, would hop off a 
little distance, where there was a plant growing which is 
usually known by the name of plantain, and would nibble 
the leaves, apparently to apply an antidote for the poison 
received from the fangs of the spider, and then return to 
the battle again. This being near my workshop, several 


persons were attracted to the spot. After this process 


ere e . ® . 
The girl’s sufferings were acute in the extreme, and to 


|, Philosopher sees chains of causes and effects so wonderfully 


|person to decide upon the impossibility of any two series 


! 





had been carried on for some time by the toad—that is al- 
ternately fighting the spider and biting the plantain leaf; 
—one of the gentlemen very cautiously, while the toad 
was disputing the field, pulled up the plantain leaf and 
took it away. The toad was again wounded, and straight- 
way proceeded to his old physician, but on arriving at the 
spot, discovered the loss of its antidote; and if ever dis- 
may was exhibited in a reptile, it was now to be seen. 
The toad for a few moments, hopped one way and anoth- 
er, with all his powers, insearch of another plantain, but 
found none; the poison from the spider immediately took 
effect, and he kept in search of a remedy, but his hops 
grew weaker and weaker, and in a few minutes it expir- 
ed. 





Tue Gossamer Sprper.—There isa substance called 
gossamer, which at some seasons, particularly in Autumn, 
is seen floating in the air, in long threads, sometimes at- 
tached to a branch, or blades of grass by one end, an 
often entangled in long skeins through the branches. It 
was doubted what had produced these light and beautiful 
fibres, but now it is known that they are the production of 
a spider. He is a most ingenious artist, and not only 
makes a habitation to reside in, and to supply him with 
provision, but he also forms for himself a flying chariot, 
by which though he has no wings, he can transport him- 
self through the air, and obtain a living in the highest 
regions, when he connot in the earth. When the spider, 
either from choice or necessity, wishes to change his place, 
he projects forward a number of these detached films, 
which are so light, that they are freely borne along by the 
wind; and attaching himself to an extremity, he is car- 
ried along as easily as an eronaut in his balloon, which 
he guides with more safety than such an enterprising 
voyager—for their he sits secure, and he hus been com- 
pared to a sculler on the Delaware, looking one way 
and rowing another. 

These flying spiders are sometimes seen above the 
spires of steeples, moving along with their filmy chariots, 
and when the sun glances upon them, they look no less 
beautiful than curious, resembling so many tiny comets 
moving through the blue sky, with their shining train 
blazing around them. 





A Bavarian journal states that a tragical event has 
occurred in the seminary of Potsdam. It was strictly 
forbidden for any of the pupils to form an intimacy with 
persons of the female sex, and one was expelled from the 
seminary in consequence ofhaving done so. This operated 
so strongly on the mind of another youth who had formed 
a liaison with the daughter of an old invalid that they 
both resolved on self-destruction in the event ot discovery. 
This soon took place, and expulsion followed as in case of 
his comrade. He instantly repaired to his mistress, and 
they both resolved to keep their word. They met at night 
on the borders of the lake in the palace garden, each bring- 
ing a phial of sulphuric acid; a dispute arose as to which 
should drink first, the girl being most courageous, drank 
her’s in an instant, so eagerly that her lips and chin were 
dreadfully burnt; the youth then followed her example. 
Something however, which he had drunk on the way, to 
keep up his courage, acted in some degree as an antiodote. 


cool the fire within, they both plunged into the lake to ease 
their torments. He, however, was an expert swimmer, 
and as she clung to his cloak, they did not meet with death 
here: a ray of light seemed to dawn upon the scattered 
senses of the youth, and he, at this moment, wished for 
life. He called aloud for help, and assistance was afforded; 
they were both carried to their homes, and thence to the 
hospital—The girl expired in half an hour; medical aid 
succeeded in restoring the speech of the youth; who, a 
few days ago, was able to give these particulars; he is now 
pronounced to be out of danger; but will bear infirmity 
with him for the rest of his life. 








Oriars oF UNBELIEF.—In my opinion profound minds 
are the most likely to think rightly of the resources of hu- 
man reason; and it is the pert superficial thinker who is 
generally strongest in every kind of unbelief. The deep 


and strangely linked together, that he is usually the last 


of events being independent of each other: and in science, 
so many natural miracles, as it were, have been brought 
to light—such as the falling of stones from meteors in the 
atmosphere; the disarming of a thunder cloud by a me- 
tallic point; the production of fire from ice by a metal 
white as silver; and referring certain laws ot motion of 
the sea to the moon—that the Philosipical inquirer is 
seldom disposed to assert confidently on any abstruse sub- 
ject belonging to the order of natural things, and still less 
so on those relating to the more mysterious relations of 
moral events and intellectual natures.—Sir Humphry 
Davy. 





Popunag Fauiacies.—There is a wonderful vigor in a 
popular fallacy, When the world has once got hold of a 











given up the host; and lo! the next it is as healthy as 


ever again.—The best example of the vitality of a fine 
saying which has the advantage of being a fallacy, is in 
the overhacked piece of nonsense attributed to Archime- 
des, viz: ‘‘that he could move the earth, ifthe had any 
place at a distance to fix a prop for his lever.” Your ex- 
cellency knows that this is one of the standard illusions, 
one of the necessary stock in trade, for all orators, poets 
and newspaper writers; and persons, wherever they meet 
with it, take Archimedes for an extraordinary great man, 
and cry, “Lord how wonderful!” Now if Archimedes 
had found a place for his prop, and his lever, and if he 
could have moved with the swiftness of a cannon ball, 
480 miles every hour, it would have taken him just 44,- 
963,540,000,000 years to have raised the earth one inch. 
And yet people will.go on quoting absurdity as gospel— 
wondering at the wisdom of Archimedes.—England and 


d|\the English. 


A Spring Mornine.—‘‘For my own part,” says Addi- 
son, in a sentence that contains livelier emotions than the 
melody of verse could impart, ‘‘I value an hour ina spring 
morning as much as common libertines do an hour at mid- 
night. When I find myself awakened into being, and 
perceive my life renewed within me, and, at the same 
time, see the whole face of nature recovered out of the 
dark and uncomfortable state in which it lay for several 
hours, my heart overflows with sentiments of"praise to 
the great Author of Nature. The mind in these early 
seasons of the day, is so refreshed in all its faculties, and 
borne up with such new supplies of animal spirits, that 
she finds herself in a state of youth, especially when she 
is entertained with the breath of flowers, the melody of 
birds, the dews that hang upon the plants, and.all those 
other sweets of nature that are peculiar to the morning.”’ 
Who can help responding to feelings so beautifully expres- 
sed! 


“Jewinc.”’—It is not generally known that the Chat- 
ham street Jeys in New York cause nearly the whole of 
the silver coin which passes through their hands to under- 
go the process of ‘“‘Jewing”—yet such is the fact. The 
process is simply this;—The sixpenny piece (or whatever 
piece it may 7 is placed on an instrument similar to that 
used by type founders for cutting leads and rules, and 
made fast. A knife then passes the edge of the silver in 
such a manner as to cut off a very thin shaving, which is 
carefully preserved ina buckskin pouch. The piece of 
coin is then fastened to another machine, and a punch re- 
sembling that used by a cobbler, is made to cut out a cir- 
cular piece of the metal but little larger than the head of 
a pin, which is also preserved. The money is then put 
back into the money draw to be dealt out to customers, 
by way of change. We intend to give the public the 
names of one or two of these “Jewing”’ citizens in a short 
time.—™. Y. Sun. 


AnecpoTe or Burns.——Burns paid little deference to 
the artificial distinctions of society. On his way to Leith, 
one morning, he met a man in hoddin-gray—a west-coun- 
try farmer; heshook him earnestly by the hand, and stop- 
ped and conversed with him. All this was seen by a 
young Edinburgh blood, who took the poet roundly to task 
for his defect of taste. ‘Why, you fantastic gomeril,’ 
said Burns, “it was not the great goat, the scone-bonnet, 
and the Sanquhar boot-hose I spoke to, but the man that 
was in them; and the man, sir, for true worth, would 
weigh you and I, and ten more such. down any day.— 
Allan Cunningham’s Life of Burns. 


Spartan Anecpote.—The Spartans, on the night be- 
fore Pyrrhus was to make his assault against Lacedemon, 
had determined to send all their women into Cretey When 
the women were informed of this they unanimously oppos- 
ed the design; and Archidamia, a lady of one of the 
best families in Sparta, entering the Senate witha drawn 
sword demanded of them, in the name of her country- 
women, ‘*What could make them entertain so.mean an 
opinion either of their wives or their daughters, as to 
imagine they were enough in love with life to endure to 
survive the loss of Sparta.’ 


Living witnovut Brartns.—As the late professor H. 
was walking near Edinburgh, he met one of those beings 
usually called fools. “Pray,” said the professor, accost- 
ing him, ‘“thow long can a person live without brains?” 
‘J dinna ken,” replied the fellow, scratching his head, 
‘show long have you lived yourself, str?” 


Mr. Avupuson.—Letters recieved from this gentlman by 
a friend in this city, states that he is to take passage at 
New York for England on the 16th inst. with the intention 
of returning to this country in November. Arrange- 
ments have been made, by which he will be enabled to 
complete the publication of his great work in four or five 
years, a considerably shorter time than was originally con- 
templated. He still adheres to his purpose of visiting the 





lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of the 


regions bordering on the Pacific.—Bost. Daily Adv. 
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THE INDIAN ON THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 


The sombre shades of eve had spread, o’er mountain, rock and dale, 
And soft the fanning breezes swept across the flowery vale; 
The leugth'ning shadows grew apace, and darker was their frown: 
As far behind the western hills, the sun went slowly dowu. 


the dim horizon's bound the crimson clouds were spread, 
the dectining orb his beams of bright effulgence shed; 


Upon the mountain's hoary top a parting glance he threw, 
Then from his bright ethereal realms all gloriously withdrew. 


*T was silent all, the warbling bird had hushed its plaintive lay, 
And twilight o’er the lonely scene, had spread her mantle grey — 
The golden tints of sunset had not yet began to fade, 

When by Ohio's silver stream an aged Indian strayed. 


With slow and faultering step he moved, along the sandy shore: 
Where in the happy hours of youth, he oft had trod before. 


Loose wasthe robe which o’er his frame, his trembling hand had flung, 


And wildly waving in the breeze, his snowy ringlets hung. 


Wan was his cheek, the hand of time had left its traces there, 


And his dim eyes bespok 


a heart aband 





d to despair; 


Beside a beeech, ‘neath whose dark bows, the placid waters flow, 


He 


thus lamented o’er his fate, while leaning on bis bow. 


« Thou pure gliding river once more I behold thee, 
Again I return to thy wave beaten shore,— 
The shadows of eve in their mantle enfold me, 
While lonely I stand on thy margin once more. 
Thy waters flow on, but the forms that so lightly, 
Once roamed on thy green banks no longer are there, 
Where the wild-flowers bloomed in their beauty so brightly, 
And shed their perfume on the mild summer air. 


“How lonely "tis now, where the wild roses flourished, 
All barren and bare is the spot where they grew, 
Like the hopes and the joys which my bosom once nourished, 
They have vanished, and nought can their splendors renew. 
My wigwan that stood on thy margin has vanished; 
When the white man beheld it "twas doomed to decay, 
While I from the land of my fathers was banished, 
To find a retreat in a clime far away. 


“A valley as fair as the sun has cre gilded, 
In the west, far beyond the dark forests I found, 
And there by a streamlet, a cottage I builded, 
Where the wild flowers flourished and blossomed around. 
The birds sang as sweetly their light notes of gladness, 
As ever they chaunted on thy blissful shore, 
But I turned from the song and the flower in sadness, 
And wept o'er the joys I could witness no more. 


“There lost and forlorn I have wandered, unheeding, 
Through vales that were decked by the roses of spring, 
But they bloomed not for me; to the heart that is bleeding, 
The sweet budding blossoms no solace can bring. 
But thy shores’ gentle stream, were still dear to this bosom, 
. For yet! remembered the smile and the tear, 
The wild throb of pleasure, and each glad emotion, 
Which there rose and vanished no more to appear. 


“How oft on thy bosom my bark, lightly gliding, 
Has stemmed the pure billows that lave thy bright shore, 
And while the clear water its prow was dividing, 
It bounded as light as the heart that it bore, 
When wildly their anthems the birds were all singing, 
And sweet was the perfume that stole from the shore, 
Where flowers unnumbered their fragrance were flinging, 
On winds which were laden with music before. 


«Long, long had I lived on thy banks unmolested, 
And hoped to remain 'till life’s sun should decline, 
With my children and comrades contented I rested, 
Till forced by invasion our homes to resign: 
‘The “pale face” rejoiced, when he saw us retiring, 
From the groves of our fathers in mournful array; 
And when he beheld the poor Indian expiring, 
He suiiled, while life’s tide was fast ebbing away. 


“The spirit is lonely, dejected and weary, 
When I think on the crimes and the pride of my foes, 
Who have made my heart's Eden a desert all dreary, 
And caused thorns to flourish where once bloomed the rose. 
They were not, they could not be dead to that feeling, 
Which flows from the fountain of virtue alone, 
But cold sordid interest, that fountain congealing, 
Round their bosoms, a dark icy barrier has thrown. 


Vain, vain arethe hopes which the Indian mhy cherish; 
Ilusive each dream of enjoyment to him, 

For his joys like the roses of autu:inn will perish, 
And his sunlight of pleasure be c!oudedand dim. 

The flower which he planted, the white man may nourish, 
And still by soft breezes its leaves may be fann’d, 

But no more shall the rose of the wilderness flourish, 
Its fair budding blossoms no more shall expand. 

But thou gentle river, no more will I leave thee, 
Ne’er again will I stray from thy bright blissful shore: 

Beneath thy pure waves which now shall receive me, 
I'll rest, where oppression can reach me no more.” 

Moun'pleasant, Ohio. 





SONNET, 
WRITTEN AT SUNSET, AFTER A SHOWER, 


A murky vapor still hangs o’er the sky, 

The sparkling drops still glitter on the earth, 
The budding foliage, decked in Nature's dye, 

With genial freshness hails its hour of birth; 
Yon bright hyperian rays have burst their shroud, 

Hyperion lustre gilds the rolling cloud; 
Refreshened Nature smiles with joy, around, 

The insects hum, the carroling notes resound. 
Hail! holy nymph! within my soul create 

Thy heavenly power, thy soothing influence now; 
Thia feeble mind inspire to contemplate 

The ethereal tint, the landscape’s beauteous glow; 
‘To view with awe, with wonder, yet delight 

Yon sable mantle wrap the world in night, 


+. 














SKETCH OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 
Courage is one of the very few qualities of the human 


the world and under every combination of circumstances, 
It has been the subject of the highest admiration, and the 
strongest demonstrations of regard, that uncivilized na- 
tions have evinced. By the Romans it was deified; dur- 
ing the age of chivalry it was the first qualification of a 
gentleman; and more recent times have given no testimo- 
ny of a diminution of regard. He who has manifested 
an uncommon possession of courage under perilous cir- 
cumstances, has always been rewarded by the commenda- 
tion of cotemporaries. Those whose courage has never 
quailed before the might of opposition—whose intrepidi- 
ty was unshaken in muments of severest trial, are alike 
the subjects of wonder with childhood, and of admiration 
with men. Indeed, romantic exhibitions of cour 
prompted by an enthusiasm that is not chilled by the ad- 
monitions ot prudence, and which dreads no consequences, 
—a fearlessness of danger, when danger is greatest, near- 
ly allied to rashness,—has been most especially regarded. 
The period of the American revolution was fruitful of in- 


’ 


stances, in which men seemed dispossessed of all sense of 


danger, and every thing that bore any affinity to an appre- 
hension of death. Such, for instance, were those fear- 
less spirits, with whose histories every schoolboy is some- 
what intimate—such were Putnam, Champe, and Jones. 
Notwithstanding the high regard which is affixed to 
the possession of great and ennobling moral qualities,— 
notwithstanding the pre-eminence which is generally as- 
signed them on the grade of excellence,—it is extremely 
doubtful, whether they are so highly appreciated as those 
other qualities, which are not necessarily attached to vir- 
tuous conduct. We can all perceive that the admiration 
which is yielded the philanthropist is cold, when compar- 
ed with the rush of feeling that is consequent on the con- 
templation of deeds that required chivalric daring in their 
performance. Intrepidity of soul enkindles a tlame-like 
feeling—the exercise of benevolence is visited with senti- 
ments of measured commendation. The one wins the 
homage, the other the approbation of men. The one ap- 
peals directly to the heart, and secures a triumph of feel- 
ing; the other appeals to the mind, and extorts congealed 
praise. When aman like Horatius Cocles dares death in 
defence of his country, the flow of grateful enthusiasm, 
which is yielded his actions, knows no limits; but let men, 
like Reynolds or Benezet, manifest as much genuine cour- 
age, though it be ungarnished with the splendors of ro- 
mance, in the exercise of deeds of charity for the miti- 
gation of moral evil and the advancement of human hap- 
piness, and they are properly regarded but by the few, 
who discriminate between those qualities that ennoble 
human character, and those less elevated feelings which, 
however praiseworthy, are of very inferior excellence. 
The subject of our present sketch, John Paul Jones, 


has very appropriately been denominated a foot-ball of 


fortune: He was a creation of the circumstances in which 
he lived. Originally of a heated temperament and strong 
and wild feelings, and acknowledging the control of no 
paramount moral principle, the peculiarities of his cha- 
racter were shaped by the exttaneous influences that ope- 
rated uponhim. Under other auspices he would have as- 
sumed a character, entirely unlike that which he posses- 
sed. With equal facility he would have shed the lustre 
of romance on the'infamous pursuits of captain Kidd, as 
he accommodated himself to the cause, which was soglo- 
riously sustained, during our revolutionary struggle, by 
Biddle, Preble and Truxtun. The influence of circum- 
stances in the formation of human character cannot, per- 
haps, be fully understood; but the career of John Paul 


increasing the amount of their knowledge on this particu- 
lar subject, without profit. 

John Paul was born in the county of Galway, in Scot- 
land, in 1747. 
kirk, The father of young Paul was a favorite with the 
Earl, who, on that account, educated him with his own 
boys. He manifested great aptitude for acquiring knowl- 
edge; and, in addition to his vernacular tongue, formed an 
acquaintance with the Latin and Greek languages. His 
wild and impetuous feelings found little in the acquisition 
of knowledge which ministered to their solace. At the 
age of fifteen he commenced a sea-faring life, which pro- 
mised more, to one of his peculiar temperament, than the 
more quiet and secluded paths of knowledge. He soon 
accomplished a regular gradation, from the lowest office 
to that of commander of a ship. 

While engaged as commander of a’ merchant vessel, a 
circumstance occurred, that manifested some of the 
strongest points of his character, and exerted a powerful 
influence on his destiny. During @ voyage to one of the 








West India islands, the crew of his vessel mutinied. He 
at first endeavored to effect a subsidence of the difficulties 
which were brewing, by a resort to measures of a concili- 
atory chatacter. Pacific means were unavailing. The 
crisis approached, Captain Paul was just the man for an 


heart, which have been highly esteemed in all ages of 












































Jones cannot be studied by those who are desirous of 


His father was gardener to the Earl of Sel-. 











e - He seized a weapon, a small sword 
costed hicnself on the quarter deck. The decidivelenes of 
his manner was so great as to appal the mutineers for » 
moment. They soon regained their determination, how. 
ever, and some more desperate and resolute than the rest 
armed with handspikes and crowbars, moved towards him, 
Jones fixed an unwavering eye on the leader, who ap. 
proached him with a raised handspike. The ruffian made 
a terrible pass at him, which he, fortunately, evaded. He 
was about repeating his blow, when Jones took a step to. 
wards him, and run his sword through his body. The 
villain fell dead at his feet, weltering in his blood. The 
cool determination which he evinced on this occasion, and 
which never, under succeeding exigencies, forsook him, 
was the salvation of himself and vessel. The remainder 
of the miscreants fled, and were put in irons. 

When he arrived at the place of his destination, captain 
Paul was arrested on a charge of murdering one of his 
crew. He despatched his ship back to Europe, while he 
remained to await his trial. He was acquitted. On hig 
return to his native country, whither an exaggerated state. 
ment of the case had preceded him, he was menaced with 
a new trial. By the advice of some of his friends, and 
partially from disgust, he left England and proceeded to 
America. After his arrival he added the maiden name of 
his mother, Jones, to his own, and henceforth was known 
to the world as John Paul Jones. 

When he arrived in this country, he found it convulsed 
to its centre. The colonies, long since absolved from all 
ties, save those of policy and power, to the mother 
country, were on the eve of separation. He made imme- 
diate application, and received a commission as Lieuten- 
ant in the American service, and embarked, under Com- 
modore Hopkins, in an expedition against New Provi- 
dence. 

He was shortly elevated te the command of the sloop 
of war called the Ranger. This vessel was a privateer, 
and belonged to New Hampshire. It was in it 
that he undertook that daring enterprise, which has re- 
flected so much dishonor on his character. He madez 
descent on the coast of Scotland, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Earl of Selkirk prisoner. The Earl was attend- 
ing Parliament, and, of course, the design was frustrated. 
The party, under the command of his first lieutenant, 
proceeded to the house, and robbed it of the family plate 
and many articles of value. The vessel, as we have sta- 
ted, being a privateer, a portion of the fruits of all enter- 
prises was divided among the crew. Jones did not ac- 
company them; and it was not in conformity with any 
order that proceeded from him that the spoliage was made, 
After his arrival in France, whither he now proceeded, 
Jones disavowed all previous knowledge of, or participa- 
tion in this affair, and the property was reshipped to the 


owner. 


He put to sea again, and cruised off the Irish coast. 
He sent a challenge to the commander of a vessel cal- 
led the Drake, whose force was superior to his own, then 
lying in the port of Waterford, for a combat. The chal- 
lenge was accepted. The vessels met, fought resolutely, 
and Jones conquered after an obstinate resistance of about 
an hour and a quarter. The yankees on this occasion, 
manifested a precision in gunnery, which has since gain- 
ed them so much renown in naval history, and which has 
so frequently proved effective when brought to bear 
against a superior force—very much to the annoyance of 
antagonists and wits, who have puzzled themselves in 
endeavoring toaccount fortheir successes by referring them 
to causes which have, very unfortunately for their efforts, 
been entirely inadequate, and which did not happen to be 
the true ones. 

We next find Jones commanding the Bonne Homme 
Richard. It was while on board this vessel, that he con- 
ceived the hazardous project of laying the town of Leith, 
near Edinburgh, in Scotland, under contribution. His 
scheme was to proceed up the Frith of Forth under Eng- 
lish colors, with all his officers dressed in British uni- 
form. When they had arrived immediately off the town, 
they were to present their broadsides, and prepare for 
cannonading. When these had proved successful, an offi- 
cer was to be despatched, who should demand a ransom of 
the town with Eonar sterling. Only one half hour 
was to be allowed the inhabitants for consideration of the 
proposition; in the event of non-compliance Leith waste 
be reduced to ashes. This was the outline of his plan, 
and an original and daring one it was. He entered the 
Frith, imposed himself, officers and vessels on the officer, 
who demanded who and what they were, as genuine 
friends. The messenger was sent to demand the ransom 
of the town, when an English prize vessel, that had been 
captured, was run ashore by the crew, who immediately 
deserted. The design was thus frustrated, when every 
thing foreboded a successful issue. Jones immediately 
ordered the return of his boats, and was soon on the deep 
blue main.—After this daring excursion he cruised about 
the coasts, spreading terror and consternation wherever 
he approached. The militia was called out, and many of 
the inhabitants removed their effects from the neighbor- 
hood of danger. The whole period which was occupied 
along the coasts on this cruise, was spent in a series of 
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hazardous and romantic adventures never surpaesed.||—It is but justice that we should mention, that Jones was 
Fiction, that ever seeks truth, which Jones demonstrated || opposed to this sanguinary proceeding. He was for cap- 
was, and Byron says is, ‘stranger than fiction,” for its||turing the enemy; and, in order to induce the Prince of 
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ions are less acute, and the same. do not 
elevate usto such an exquisite pitch of delight, or depress 
us 80 y in spirit. Our natures, in short, are grosser 





basis, has already appropriated this cruise to its own pur-|| Nassau to acquiesce in this more humane course, expatia- 

S. The pens of Cooper and Cunningham have ren-||ted on the immense treasure which the capture of he ene- 
dered a portion of those adventures familiar to the minds my would prove. His superior, however, was not to be 
of most readers, and that of the former, particularly, has||thus prevailed with, but gave the dreadful order of exter- 
given them a perpetuity and classic relation, which will||mination—an order whick would have thrown a darker 


secure them from the obliterating effects of time. 

Jones was shortly afterwards engaged in a conflict with 
the British ship Serapis, of superior force. This combat 
was one of the most terrible that the annals of naval war- 
fare records. Never were dogged resolution and un- 
yielding perseverance more manfully and strongly oppos- 
edto eachother. Jones succeeded in capturing his oppo- 
nent; removed his hands on board the prize, and shortly 
after beheld his own vessel siak. For their conduct dur- 
ing this action, the commanders of both vessels received 
the most convincing proofs of regard. The king of France 
presented Jones with a superb sword, and, with the con- 
sent of the American Congress, he was invested with the 
cross of the military order of merit. Pearson, the Eng- 
jish commander, although less fortunate, was also knight- 
ed by the British king, and received many testimonies of 
regard from corporate bodies. 

Jones soon arrived in the Serapis, under jury masts, off 
the Texel. He requested permission to enter, which was 
peremptorily refused. He sent a second time, and accom- 
panied his request with a threat, which had a salutary in- 
fluence on the Dutch admiral’s courtesy. His request was 
granted, and Jones entered. He had been here but a 
short time when the admiral ordered him to Jeave and 
proceed to sea. He treated these orders with silence, 
until one came which roused his spirit. Jones sent him 
word, that notwithstanding the admiral had the honor of 
commanding a vessel of much superior force, he would 
not dare to repeat his insulting language to him on board 
the Alliance. The Dutchman was prudent and troubled 


shade of infamy on the character of Souvaroff after the 
conquest of Ismail and Prega. 

This was the last service in which Jones was engaged. 
He retired from the Russian employment, and went to 
Paris. Here he reswed until after the early scenes in 
the bloody drama of the Revolution had been enacted. 
He died in the capital of France in the year 1792, and| 
was buried with great distinction at the expense of the 
National Convention. 

Such is a succisct account of the most important ac- 
tions of the life cf John Paul Jones. His character is 
closely identified with his deeds. Prompt, decisive and 
courageous, he vas ever ready to act; his ever fruitful 
genius never fa‘led to suggest an expedient, when emer- 
gency renderes action indispensable. His restless spirit 
was not compatible with those pursuits, in which the 
calm dweller in society distinguishes the greatest amount 
of good. It was during the storm, the turmoil, and the 
heated strife that the measure of his excitement was 
complete. He possessed qualities of mind and heart that 
endeared Aim to those on whom he bestowed the confidence 
of friendship; but which rendered him a terror and a bye- 
word tothose with whom it was his lot to conflict. He 
was made for, or rathtr by, the scenes in which he flour- 
ished. His unshrinking fortitude in the midst of peril— 
the dauntlessness and recklessness of his spirit—the wild 
play of his passions, now stooping benignantly to partici- 
pate in the softer charms of society, and now mounting 
upwards, like the whirlwind and blasting with vengeance; 








Jones with no more messages. 


the Hague, demanded of the States General the surren- 


der of the prizes that Jones had captured. They deemed |jand peril which we may admire, but in which we find 


it prudent to forbear all interference; and Jones put to sea 
with his prizes. He was followed by two British frigaces, 
who did not attack him, although an opportunity was pre- 
sented. He soon arrived in Spain. 

Our hero left France for the United States in April. 
Off Bermuda he fell in with an English frigate. On 
being hailed, Jones returned the name of another British 
vessel. The English captain directed him to remain 
alongside all night; the weather being so boisterous as to 
prevent any visit. Jones promised compliance; and im- 
mediately prepared his ship for action. After all things 
were got ready, Jones poured a tremendous broadside into 
the Englishman within pistol shot distance. He wore 
ship, and gave her the other broadside, and his unsuspect- 
ing enemy went down without firing a gun. Such isa 
specimen of some of the glory and mercy of war! 

Jones landed in the United States, where he remained 
until after the close of the revolutionary struggle. The 
native wildness of his spirit found little gratification in 
the unexciting pecurrences of every-day life. The many 
perils, hardship# and difficulties which he had encounter- 
ed, instead of diminishing or satisfying the longings of 
his heart, had but fastened an ineradicable appetite upon 
him, that could only be satisfied in the fierce conflict of 
passion. Pursuing the tendencies of his feelings, he bade 
adieu to this country, and went to Europe. ‘he condi- 
tion of the Russian empire at that time held forth strong 
inducements to him, and he forthwith repaired to St. Pe- 
tersburgh. The Empress Catharine gave him a commis- 
sion in the Russian fleet, at that time lying in the Baltic 
Sea. There were at that period many English officers 
engaged in the Russian service, who refused to serve un- 
der Jones. The Russian Empress, unwilling to lose the 
services of either, transferred him to the Black sea, to en- 
gage in the war which she was then prosecuting against 
the Turks. . 

The Prince of Nassau was supreme in command in 
the Black sea, and Jones accepted service under him. 
The Russian fleet was inferior to that of their Turkish 
enemy; but what they lacked in size and metal, Jones 
proposed they should make up by superior management and 
stratagem. He proposed that the Russian vessels should 
be lightened by heaving overboard their ballast and a part 
of their guns, and by that means decoy their unsuspecting 
enemies into shallow water. This scheme took with the 
Prince of Nassau. The enemy hove in sight, and made 
towards the Russians. The guns and ballast in obedi- 
ence to a preconcerted signal which was displayed, were 
thrown into the sea from the different vessels. They then 
ran them into ashoal bay. The Turks gave chase, feeling 
perfectly assured that they might with safety follow the 
Russian lead. Their heavy shipping was soon aground, 
and unm 
geous condition, a fleet of Russian light vessels, previously 

, attacked'them.. The Turkish ships were fired, 
and their crews were involved in the dreadful conflagra- 
tion. The destruction of life and property was immense. 


’ |spire to give the character of fiction to his eccentric career, 
While Jones lay in the Texel the British ambassador at jand to defy credulity itself with its deeds of daring, 











































ble. While they were in this disadvanta-}}i 


the romance and wildness of his manner of life,—all con- 


His life is replete with instances of paramount courage 


little worthy of imitation. T. H. 8. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS...NO. IV. 


MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 


In the Misses Beecher, Mrs. Hentz, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. 
Haynes and Mrs. Dumont, we have fine specimens of 
what the West can boast, in the way of female intellect. 
It is indeed fortunate for this section of the Union, that 
in its infancy a.number of our western youth have such 
mothers to give tone to their characters, and fit them for 
the active scenes of life. Who, that looks upon society 
with the eye of observation, does not see the great superi- 
ority of the educated female, over her less accomplished 
neighbor, and regret that the education of girls is not 
more generally better attended to! What may not be ex- 
pected of young men, who have overseers like those nam- 
ed above, to influence their childhood, and give direction 
to their pursuits as they advance in years! How superior 
are the advantages of such, to those of the thousands, the 
education of whose mothers has been shamefully neglect- 
ed. 

Of the females who have contributed to the stock of 
Western Literature, and assisted in elevating its charac- 
ter, the two most distinguished are Mrs. Junta L. Du- 
mont, of Vevay, Indiana, and Mrs. Carotine Lex Hentz, 
of this city. The former has exercised her talents prin- 
cipally in the department of agreeeable prose fiction; the 
latter about equally in this and the more difficult one of 


try. 
. i Dumont tells a good story, and tells it well. A 
number of her productions of this kind,—among which 
may be mentioned the ‘Soldier’s Son,’ the ‘Young Physi- 
cian,’ and ‘Ashton Grey,’—are not surpassed by any simi- 
lar productions of western genius, and indeed will sustain 
a comparison with any American tales that have fallen 
under our notice, since we first grew merry over the 
the incomparable ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ and drowsy over 
soporific ‘Sleepy Hollow.’ She possesses in an eminent 
degree, two of the essentials of a good story; viz:—imagi- 
nation and pathos. Her figures are now and then bold 
and striking; and some of her scenes are exquisitely pa- 
thetic. We do not recollect that she has ever attempted 
the comic, and doubt if she could succeed in it. But the 
deeper springs of feeling—those which answer to pictures 
of love, hatred, sorrow, and revenge—she touches with 
uncommon power. Her principal characters are beings 


such as this ‘mundane ephere’ contains, but they are such|/g£" 


as are not tobe met with in every-day life. And in sketch- 
them, she errs in judgicent, and does injustice to her 





we have not the ethereality which belongs to 
consequently, though we may joy with them and sorrow 
with Pe or atime, we soon ot to look about us, and, 
seeing no resemblances to them, conclude that they are 
merely poetical creations; and we find fault withthe author 
for presenting us with fancy pictures, when, we were ex- 
pecting copies from nature. Mrs. Dumo Ashton 
Grays have a far greater claim upon our regard, than her 
Elviras. The first are beings of flesh and blood, whose 
hands we feel very much like shaking, and whose sorrows 
we are willing to share. The last are splendid deformi- 
ties—ethereal essences, tarnished with the impurities 
and corruptions of rated aaa who demand, not 
our admiration, but our pity. ikenesses of ‘Ashton 
Gray’ may be met with any day in the new settlements of 
the West; but, for Elvira—every century would scarcely 
bring us a being of such fine sensibilities and heroic na- 
ture, such ardent passions and enduring love, such beauty, 
and fortitude, and devotion, and withall, such guilt. 

Mrs. Dumont’s style is not good. It is entirely too 
ornate; and she sometimes gives us prose and poetry, nar- 
rative and reflection, trope and metaphor, all in the same 
sentence, which is spun out to a most inelegant and pro- 
voking length. This too is her fault, not her misfortune; 
for she has a strong imagination, and vigor of expression; 
but she writes with great rapidity and carelessness, and 
puts down thought after thought, just as they occur to her, 
without ever dreaming that there is such a thing as pro- 
priety of arrangement. Her mind is full of beautiful ima- 
ges; and she pours them out with the greatest profusion, 
painting and embellishing all the time, but utterly forget- 
ting to take out a chip here and there, and to polish her 
work before she puts it off her hands. It does not appear 
to occur to her, that there may be too much of a good 
thing. It would be injustice not state, that she is the 
mother of a large family, and that her time is almost 
wholly engrossed with her domestic duties. She has but 
little time indeed to devote to literary pursuits. What 
she does write, is of necessity thrown off with the great- 
est rapidity, and is never seen by the author after the 
ink is dry, till it appears in print. And hence, princi- 
pally, the very great faultiness of her style. 

Mrs. Dumont is a lady of fine education, and general 
intelligence; and formerly had a flourishing academy at 
Vevay, where she still resides, She has published to the 
amount of several duodecimo volumes, in tales and verse; 
and has on hand a manuscript Life of Tecumseh, which 
is a work of much interest. Besides what was to be gath- 
ered from the common sources of information relating to 
this celebrated Indian chief, she has obtained many inter- 
esting particulars of his early life, from an individual who 
was a captive among the Shawanoese during the boyhood 
of Tecumseh. It is to be hoped that through the agency 
of some of our western publishers, she may soon reap the 
reward which she certainly merits for her literary labors. 
She is one of the very first ladies, in point of literary talent, 
which our country has produced; and nothing but a want 
of time and opportunity to cultivate her powers, and her 
extreme modesty, has kept her from being as extensively 
known, as the Hales, Sigourneys, and Sedgwicks of New- 
England. G. 
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THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER, 
BY MRS. P. W. BALL. 


Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadness on thy brow.—Scott. 


The fervid heat of noon was giving place to the coolness 
of the evening breeze which blew off the bay; andas the 
tural light which beamed from his countenance. A large 
Soa the horizon, seemed undulating in the superna- 
sun sunk in the cloudless vault, the dark wood of pines which 
Merchantman was lying at anchor in the bay, and though 
the wind blew light and flawy, yet her sails scarcely dal- 
lied with the breeze, but hung lazily down as if partaking 
in the general feeling of languor, which seemed to per- 
vade the atmosphere. Just along the margin of the beach 
rose a little low dusky red frame dwelling, whose chim- 
ney peered above the stunted cedars by which it was 
surrounded, and over the entrance; to this hung a sort of 
calash roof, under whose shade sat an old ‘man and a 
young maiden, busily engaged in netting a seine, such as 
fishermen use in those wide waters. Often, however, as 
the young girl let off the strong coarse twine which filled 
her netting needle, her eyes turned towards the Mer- 
chantman with an expression of peculiar anxiety and 
7 Annie,” said the old man, puteuing his conver- 
sation with the girl, “yonder vessel looks heavy upon the 





powers; for it is impossible for us correctly to te 
delineations of such characters as we have never 1 
seldom known. Our sensibilities are not so nice as 

and we cannot partake in their extatic enjoyments. Our 








freight is no doubt precious, for she comes from 
hard Talis, oad she seems but little to understand how 
ch she needs a safe pilot,”—and the old man laughed 
a chuckling laugh, such as one might imagine a fiend to 
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utter over a fallen spirit. The fair Annie shuddered 
involuntarily as he spoke, and bent lower over the 
heavy netting, so that the tear which trembled on her sil- 
ken eyelash, fell unperceived by the old man, who con- 
tinued, “‘aye! there will be wind anon, though her sails 
scarcely belly to the breeze, yet they will have need of 
close reefing ere long; and now I bethink me, Bob Bean, 
the pilot, will be here; I wonder the lazy dog has not seen 
the ship;T will go in and-hoist the signal,” and thrusting 
his rod and needle into a basket, he shuffled into the house. 
Annie paused as soon as his back was turned, in the task 
on which she had seemed so intently engaged, and turn- 
ing her head in the attitude of listening, she cautiously 
arose from her seat and gliding to the side of the porch, 
held out her hand which contained a little box. A small 
boy sprung from a cedar thicket and seizing the box, dis- 
appeared ina moment. In another instant Annie was 
pursuing her task with her wanted assiduity, and as the 
old man passed and repassed the door which looked out 
on the beach, he continued his desultory remarks. ‘* What 
lazy lubbers these fellows must be aboard—ah ha, they are 
moving at last—see Annie they are lowering a boat, and 
an officer and six men are coming ashore, and Bob is not 
come. Annie, girl, you must keep them busy while I go 
for Bean, for I shall be ruined if I can’t see him before he 
boards yonder duchess, and harkee,” he added in a stern 
voice, ‘‘be smart and lively and talk as if Bob Bean was 
all the pilot there was hereabouts.” ‘The ashy cheek of 
the poor girl illy accorded with her words as she replied, 
‘don’t fear father, I will keep them here, if I can, but 
had you not better stay with the sailors and let me go for 
Mr. Bean,” and her fingers trembled as she paseed the 
needle through the meshes with increased rapidity. ‘*No, 
no,” he replied, ‘‘a gay bird is a good bait for a sailor, 
and then I might not have a chance to concert measures 
with Bob, but go in and make yourself look a little 
smart,” and gathering up sein and twine, he carried 
them into the cottage. 

Lightly the sailors threw aside the sparkling waters, and 
gallently the little bark flew over the emerald bosom of the 
bay. Annie stood at the window of her narrow chamber, 
heedless of the injunction of her father, relative to her 
personal appearance, watching its approach. The tears 
were chasing each other down her pale face, and she 
wrung her hands as if overcome by bitter and despairing 
apprehensions. Qh! what had misery to do with one so 
young and fair. Had you looked upon the golden tresses, 
the snowy skin, and dark blue eye, of this rustic rose-bud, 
you would have thought that sorrow had chosen a mark 
for its barbed arrow, as if in mockery of the prodigality 
of niture. The white and delicate little hand that 
pressed her throbbing brow, seemed illy fitted to the rude 
oceupations of poverty,—the high and fair forehead, the 
violet veined temple and arching brow, spake not the off- 
spring of vulgar parentage. 

The boat, meanwhile, had touched the beach, and the 
officer leaping on shore, soon stood within the Wrecker’s 
cottage. Very graciously and obsequiously, the old man 
responded to the stranger's enquiry for a pilot, that if he 
would stay, he would go and fetch the pilot. “And why 
the devil don’t your pilots board us,” said the sailor, 
whose brown cheek and blue trowsers accorded well with 
the professional frankness of his manners; **we have lain 
too several hours, awaiting one, and I begin to think your 
sky looks squally.” ‘*No,no,” replied the old man, ‘the 
weather was never finer, sir, and Mr. Bean is an excellent 
pilot, no one can do the thing in handsomer style than 
Bob,” and so saying, he opened the door of the inner ap- 
partment, and called the reluctant Anme forth, scowling 
from under his harsh brows, a threatening look, and ordered 
her to offer something to the gentleman to drink. Awed 
by the sudden apparition of so much youthful loveliness, 
the rough sailors who loitered around the door, paused in 
their boisterous mirth, and their commander gazed upon 
her slight and sylph-like figure in silent admiration, as the 
old man left the house with hasty steps, in search of his 
comrade in crime. Annie blushed deeply beneath the ar- 
dent gaze of the stranger, but she was too much accus- 
tomed to the presence of men to be terrified, and she pro- 
ceeded to obey her tather’s orders, by placing grog before 
the seamen. 

Meanwhile, the old man walked with rapid strides to- 
wards a smal] house iu the midst of a tobacco plantation. 
The squallid looks of the woman who sat picking cotton 
at the door, told at once, even had the broken windows, 
stuffed with old hats and rags, left the matter a moment 
in uncertainty, that here was the abode of the drunkard. 
Two or three half naked negroes were sullenly pursuing 
their plantation work, and children, ducks, and pigs, pro- 
miscuously littered the yard. It seemed that the ancient 
Wrecker was no unfrequent guest, for the eye of the wo- 
man rested only a moment on his approaching figure, and 
then settled with habitual gloom on her work, and the 
little rag-amuffins, aad their grunting comrades, seemed 
too vastly familiar with his person, even to roll out of his 
path. One or two starving ponies with rope bridles and 
sheepskin saddles, were tethered to a rough pine rail fence 
that ran round the gravelly brown turf, yclept the yard, 
and seemed to be performing pontomimes, with their burry 


heads and tails, and unshod feet. <A cloud of mephitic 
vapour was exhaling from the door and windows, and in 
the centre of the floor sat four men around a table, on 
which one of their number was dealing cards. The sud- 
den appearance of the Wrecker was greeted with those 
obliquities of language, de..ominated slang, and a seat 
was offered by a young nan of that equivocally genteel 
appearance, which indicates t 1e sons of slave holding pa- 
rents, who, entirely uneducat 2d, and too proud to work, 
are compelled to avoid the fiend ennui, by rushing into 
dissipation and low company. 


“JT have no time to sit, gentlerien; I only came to let 
Mr. Bean know there isa vessel w ‘iting in the offing, and 
they are ashore,” he added, looking significantly at the 
rpilot, who was scarcely half drunk. The men all eager 
ly rushed towards the door, to gaze with listless curiosity 
at the heavy built merchantman, whi.e the old man and 
Bean glided out at the opposite side. ‘Aye, I know 
what you want with me,” said the pilot bitterly, when 
they were out of hearing; ‘“‘you would have me doubly 
damned. Old man, you have made me pay a fearful 
price for hiding your robbery; better I had sold myself to 
the devil at once, or turned pirate, which amounts to the 
same thing, for not one moment’s peace have you granted 
me since. Did I not give all the doubloons that came to 
my share, when we dived and raised the Spanie-rd’s chest, 
to father Bernard for absolution, only last Friday week. 
Last night I lay tossing all night, and you may laugh, but 
I expected you to-day to tempt me to some new deed of 
darkness, and murder; yes, I saw that merchant ship as 
plainly in my dreams as I do now, and I thought, but it 
matters not what I thought,” he said wildly, as he mark- 
ed the sardonic sneer that curled the old man’s featur.’s, in 
spite of his efforts to smooth his visage to an expression 
of friendly sympathy. ‘I was coming over to-day, and I 
had just got home when the sailors landed, for Annie told 
me one of your negroes was hiding in the cedar thickets, 
and I suspected you had trouble with the Sheriff. You 
know it would not do to let him see gold, so I took the; 
periogue and rowed over to the island, and see how much 
I have done for a friend;” sliding into Bean’s hand a roll of 
bank notes, and looking with that sort of fiendish smile, so 
peculiarly hisown. “D you and the Sheriff both,” 
exclaimed the wretch, in whose bosom conscience was but 
a viper stinging his lost sou] to deeds of desperate vio- 
lence. ‘If 1 had gotten this, this morning, the poor 
wretch, Elsa, had not been dragged away from her chil- 
dren; but now it is too late, for the slave trader, to whom 
she was sold, handcuffed her on the spot, and marched her 
off with his gang to a vessel that lay waiting for them; 
keep your cash,” he continued, rudely tossing it back to 
the old man, ‘for I will never sink another ship, though 
the devil tempted me with a mine of gold. This is Fri- 
day, and I have sworn it,” he added, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his forehead, where the veins were working 
like a coil of serpents. But the half drunken victim of a 
first crime, was too much enslaved to break the shackles 








which pernicious guile had wound around him, and sought 
in inebriety for that rest from the stings of remorse and 
fears of superstition, which repentance only could have 
givenhim. The wily tempter saw into the depths of his 
heart, with as much ease as a boy surveys the bed of the 
summer brook, and leading him back to the house, he soon 
completed the work of intoxication, and by flattering and 
cajoling, easily brought him back to his usual habits of 
subjection. Meanwhile, a very different scene was ex- 
hibited on board the ship. Here and there a group of 

















loungers were smoking cigars, and listening to a sailor’s 
yarn. The subordinate officers, with that impatience of 
a state of inactivity, so remarkable among sea-faring peo- 
ple, were taking observations of the coast, and the younger 
part of the community, were gathered in the mess room, 
jamusing themselves with the antic tricks of a monky, 
which the captain had imported from Asia, and dealing 
forth an extra allowance of slack, or professional slang, 
so much in use among the junior portion of a ship’s crew. 
|Seated in the Captain’s cabin, which was furnished in a 
style of oriental luxury, sat two ladies—the one, a young 
jand very sprightly woman, was laughing and blushing with 








that rich coloring which gaiety and innocence lend to the 
\cheek of youth. A remarkably handsome man was bending 
to her ear, and speaking in those subdued and impassioned 
\tones which gallantry so often pours into the ear of beau- 
ty, and as she tossed back the glossy curls that shaded 
,her glowing cheek, and turned her laughing playful coun- 
| tenance towards her gay tormenter, you might read in the 
glance of her deep blue eye, happy, confiding affection. 
The other lady was more matronly in her appearance, but 
the slight, delicate hue, that tinged her cheek, seemed 
more the effect of a warm atmosphere than health; and 
the pensive shade that lingered on her brow, seemed to 
say, ah! Ihave lived long enough to know that roses only 
blow in the spring time of life. Such was the party which 
now received an accession in the person of the Captain, a 
man soembrowned by toil and climate, and so long in the 
habit of absolute control, that eye, and voice, and step, 
all proclaimed him commander of the ship. He threw 
himself along the lounge, and after some slight raillery 
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“Gertrude, would you not like to goon shore! The mate 
has not yet! returned with a pilot, and as the anc 
appears safe we will remain until the morning.” “I had 
rather not go among strangers,” she replied, with a deep- 
er shade o' aienenly penny over her beautiful face. 
Just then the captain was called away, and she turned to 
the window to hide the tears that were swelling to her 
eyes. But her companion observed the movement, and 
pressing her hand affectionately to her lips, ‘you are 
thinking dear aunt, of the irreparable loss you sustained 
in these waters, and I was cruel to laugh while you were 
unhappy.” The lady sobbed as if a chord had been touch- 
ed, which thrilled to agony. Who has not felt that there 
are moments when a word, a mere enquiry, vibrates on 
the nerves with an intensity of anguish. At that mo- 
ment the Captain returned, and seating himself by her 
side, he gently wiped the tears from her face, without, 
however, enquiring into their source. ‘‘My dear Gertrude, 
if you could summon fortitude sufficient to go on shore 
with Catharine and Charles, I should be very glad. Mr. 
Bowline has returned with a pilot, but I do not like to 
trust to his pilotage, especially as the wind is not so fair 
as might be wished. There isa little cottage on the 
beach occupied by a very old man, a Wrecker, and his 
daughter; something whispers me, you will be safer ashore 
than here, and I will not have the ship worked into the 
channel until the weather is favorable.” ‘There is dan- 
ger brewing then in this heavy atmosphere,” said his 
alarmed wife; ‘‘oh, not for worlds would I leave you; L 
would rather a thousand times meet it with you; let it be 
what it may, it could not be worse than my fears would 
paint it if I were separated from you.” ‘‘My dear Ger- 
trude, you alarm yourself unnecessarily. It is nine years 
since we were lying in these waters, and if you had been 
ashore then, we might have escaped a very terrible cala- 
mity, more heart rending than the loss of vessel and car- 
go. Do not sob so convulsively, Gertrude; remember 
that he who lent her could recall her at his pleasure,” and 
the rough sailor dashed a tear from his sun burnt cheek. 
“J will go,” said his wife, while the nervous agitation of 
her frame deprived her of the power of effecting her pur- 
pose. Her husband tenderly soothed her fears, and Catha- 
rine administered those restoratives which the habitual 
delicacy of her aunt’s health rendered necessary. Leay- 
ing ior to the care of: her neice, he went on deck, and or- 
dering « boat to be manned, in a short time returned, and 
placing her in the boat, together with Catharine and 
Charles, he conducted her himself to the Wrecker’s cot- 
tage. Herve leaving them under the protection of two 
stout seam n, he returned to the vessel, aboard which 
was an old acquaintance, and Bob Bean, the drunken 
pilot. The experienced eye of the Wrecker, saw ata 
glance that the Captain was too knowing a seaman, and 
too shrewd a man to be easily imposed on, and he felt 
that more than ordinary tact was necessary in managing 
Bean so as to subserve his purposes. But if he was an- 
noyed by distrust, of affecting his diabolical design, how 
much more was he alarmed, by seeing the Captain make 
directly for his haunt, and where if he staid after night 
fall he would be sure to make discovery of his villany, for 
the miserable wretches who usually finished the tragedies 
which Bean began, would resort to this solitary haunt of 
vice, so soon as they perceived the signal light which he 
had ordered Annie to place, and which the poor girl dared 
not disobey. He awaited, however, the return of the 
Captain, and though the shades of evening were deepen- 
ing, yet he lingered, fearful of leaving Bean alone with 
the Captain, for he was by this time much too drunk to be 
a safe depository of a secret. ‘‘Confound the sot, she 
will slip through our fingers yet, with all her rich cargo, 
and the hoary villain shrugged his shoulders, as he eyed 
Bean with a fiendlike grin. 


The new comers had taken possession of the old man’s 
cottage, but no soul appeared in sight. - Catharine would 
fain have strolled forth on the silvery beach, but affection 
for her aunt restrained her, and she sat at the door which 
looked out on the water, brushing the moschetoes which 
swarmed through the apartment. Presently a light step 
was heard, and Annie entered the cottage. She stood 
abashed for a moment at the presence of ladies of a rank 
superior to those she was accustomed to see; but soon re- 
covering from her momentary surprise, she advanced with 
modest grace. ~‘We have taken possession of your house,” 
said Charles, rising and bowing; ‘“‘we began to imagine 
some kind sea-nymph had perched it on this beautiful 
beach for our accommodation.” ‘‘And I am sure,” said 
Catharine, ‘‘you have seen nothing yet to destroy the illu- 
sion.” ‘Foolish children, how you chatter,” interrupted 
the elder lady; ‘*we owe you an apology, for intruding into 
your house in your absence, but we belong to that vessel,” 
pointing to the ship, ‘“‘and we will be coinpelled, now we 
are ashore, to throw ourselves on your hospitality for shel- 
ter for the night.”” ‘‘Youare very welcome,” said Annie, 
“I am only sorry our accommodatioas are so mean for 
ladies. Perhaps you would like some new milk and fruit,’ 

and tripping to the door, she called a little black boy, and 
giving hima basket despatched him, while she took down 











addressed to the younger lady, he turned to his wife: 





a wooden pail, and went forth to mili cow, which stood 
quietly chewing her cud beneath the cedar thicket. 
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' «What asilvery voice,” exclaimed Catharine. «i 
your pardon dear aunt, for the comparison, but indeed 


thought her voice so nearly resembled your own, that 1)/] 


felt startled when she spoke.” ‘I thought s0 too,” re- 
marked Charles, *‘only that her cadences possess a more 
subdued pathos.” 

Agnie now retarned, accompanied by a stout, well 
looking man, and lignting a candle and placing it on the 
table, she observed that the gentleman was a steady pilot, 
she believed, ani had better board the vessel, for Mr. 
Bean was very vinlucky, andsometimesdrunk. The voice 
of the timid giv] faltered with terror, and she looked back 
te the deor, as she made the communication. Charles 
quick as ightning, seemed to understand her meaning, but 
fearing % alarm his aunt, he motioned the pilot to walk 
with sm. Their conference was brief, for the splashing 
of owrs was soon heard in the water, and Charles returned 
we'the cottage alone. ‘*Has he gone to the ship?” enquir+ 
ed‘hisaunt. “Yes madam, and I think my uncle will be 
much pleased at making an exchange; “but sce saucy 
Kate, how at home she is, paring those peaches with the 
ait of first maid of the pantry.” ‘Come and help, 
Charles,” and placing the basket between them, they as- 
sisted the gentle Annie in preparing the simple evening 
meal, which consisted of milk and fruits, and melons. 

The eyes of the elder lady had followed Annie as she 
glided through the cottage, with the natural grace of a 
sylph. and she was internally regretting the loss of a little 
daughter, and picturing in her fancy, the little white 
shouldered thing, grown to be just such a lovely girl. 


Their meal was scarcely finished, before the splashing of 


oars again broke on the stillness of night, and harsh voices 
uttering curses and imprecations were borne on the night 
wind. The flushed cheek of Annie paled to an ashen hue, 
and she raised her eyes to the face of the lady with such 
imploring pitiousness, that before she was aware, she 
had clasped thetrembling girltoherbosom. ‘They come 
she whispered, in subdued tones of terror. ‘*Who?” en- 
quired Charles. ‘My father and Bean, but before many 
minutes the gang will be here. Save yourseWwes if you 
can, before they come; ah, if the periogue was here it 
would hold. you all, and you might escape safely to the 
vessel.” ‘And what would become of you, my gentle 
girl,” said Charles, taking her hand. “Ah! they could 
only kill me, and my father often wishes I was dead, and 
out of his way; only lieve he has sold me to Mr. Bean, 
and the conditions of the bargain are not quite fulfilled yet. 
But I think,” and she gasped convulsively with fright, as 
she looked towards the door, “I think he was to have me 
for wrecking yonder vessel.” ‘Good God! can such 
wretches live,” said the lady, drawing her closer to her | 
bosom. ‘There must not be one moment lost,” exelaim- 
ed Charles, “for their voices grow louder every instant. 
The pilot came in a barge with two hands who are yeton 
the beach talking with our men. He boarded the vessel 
in a skiff which he drew from the beach. The barge can 
easily convey us to the ship, and we may be aboard before 
the wretches land, though armed and guarded as we are, 
there can be no cause for alarm. Come, my gentle girl, 
you must go with us, and look upon my aunt asa mother, 
and Catharine and I will be your sister and brother, and 
so saying, he drew his aunt’s arm in his, while Catharine 
hurried Annie before them to the barge. “Come boys, 
he cried to the negroes, who had rowed the pilot’s barge, 
“row us to the ship yonder,” and throwing them a hand- 
ful of silver, the stout and sinewy watermen were soon 
bending to their oars. A few more minutes of thrilling 
uncertainty, and they stood safe on the deck of the vessel, 
under the protection of her guns andcrew. The captain’s 
wife immediately retired, overcome with fright and fa- 
tigue. But Charles and Catharine sat long in the cool 
moonlight, calming the fears of the timid and frightened 
Annie. 
The next morning found them safe at their moorings, 
but our limits will not allow us the description of so bust- 
ling a scene as that of heaving the anchor, and putting the 
ship about. Suffice it, that the exertions of Annie had 
procured them a safe pilot, and when the evening again 
closed in, the ship was under way, and the Captain and 
family were sitting on deck, enjoying the cool river 
breezes. Annie, divested of her terrors, was every mo- 
ment betraying some latent talent or native grace which had 
never before been awakened by intercourse with persons 
practising the courtesies of civilized life, much less the 
polish of refined society. ‘I know you can sing,” said 
the elder lady, with a pensive smile, while a tear glittered 
in her mild eye; for the infant she had lost, had displayed 
very early a remarkable talent for music, which her moth- 
er had delighted in cultivating, and she seemed to be con- 
tinually reminded of her loss, by the artless and almost 
infantine simplicity of Annie’s manners. sr know you 
can sing Annie, though you know no songs. “Yes, but 
{ do know one, though,” she replied, with abstracted air, 
as if reverting to some indistinet memory, which the pre- 
sent scene had called up. 
“Jt was just such a beautiful moonlight night as this, 
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when I awakened I was in that dirty cottage, and drip- 
ping wet. But perhaps it wasa dream.” And immediate- 
y she sung in a low voice, the first notes of alittle Italian 
air. ‘Ah, ray aunt ” exclaimed Catharine, as the Cap- 
tain caught his fainting wife in his arms, “My child, 
my child, % have found my child.” 
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KyowLepce 1x Ancient anp Mopern Times.— 
When we contemplate the many resources which have 
been opened to the human mind in modern times, and 
compare them with the advantages possessed by the an- 
cients, we cannot but be forcibly struck with the contrast. 
Then, the general store of learning was infinitely less, 
and the means of acquiring an acquaintance with it more 
difficult, than at present Learning, among the nations 
of antiquity, was not a possession common to the peo- 
ple; itbelonged exclusively to the few. If an individual 
formed some intimacy with knowledge, he was indebted 
to his own exertions, oppressed, as they were for the 
most part, by adverse circumstances, rather than to any 
provision of the state. 

In ancient times, the scarcity of copies and the enor- 
mous price they commanded, placed them beyond the 
reach of a great majority of the people, to whom, in con- 
sequence thereof, the fountains of knowledge were 
forever sealed. In modern times, and particularly in our 
own courttry, the multiplication of copies of works by 
the instrumentality of the printing press, and their ex- 
ceeding cheapness, place intelligence withifi the power of 
every individual.—And then, too, the bountiful provision 
made by many of the states for disseminating the means 
of acquiring knowledge, affords facilities unknown in any 


previous time. With all the incentives which our coun- 
try gives to the energies of mind to exert themselves, 
and all the facilities which are tendered those who have 
any desire to improve themselves, is it not strange that 
so many thousands should content themselves in a con- 
dition of ignorance, and suffer the delights which knowl- 
edge extends to her votaries to remain unshared? If the 
community were once aroused to a sense of the benefits 
which are attendant on the acquisition of intelligence, and 
made aware of the facilities which were offered them to 
undertake that acquisition, we cannot doubt, but that a 
change would speedily be introduced, which would bring 
in its traina thousand advantages, Instead of a desert, 
with here and there a shrub of greenness, the public mind 
would resemble a well regulated garden, blossoming in 
beauty, and shedding delicious fragrance. 


Firemen’s Exuisition.—The different fire companies of 
this city, made an exhibition on Thursday morning last. 
Each company, with its apparatus, drawn by horses, was 
represented on the occasion. We have not been able to 
ascertain the number of firemen who joined in the proces- 
sion; and, as our paper is just going to press, we cannot 
procure information on that particular. 
The procession formed on Sixth street. Jt reached 
along several squares. Each company, and some of the 
departments, bore along their banners inscribed with ap- 
propriate mottoes. The music was cheering; and the 
movements were regular and in good order. 

The spectacle was very imposing. Several hundred of 
our own citizens, accompanied by the company from our 
sister city, over the river, united, and attracted universal 
attention, by their fine appearance and excellent deport- 
ment.—Our fire department is now well organized, and 
will compare with those of the eastern cities. All felt, 
while gazing on the procession, that with such a body of 
firemen, already so frequently proven highly efficient,— 
that if escape from the ravages of the destroying element 
were possible, it would be secured to us. 








Harp tTrmes 1x Arunpance.—Great preparations were 
making in Philadelphia a couple of weeks since, for a Grand 
Political Festival which was to take place there on the 
22nd April. 








I lay on her bosom and sung it, and a dark looking 
deunn was holding my head, when fell asleep. But 


and the stars were shining so pale in the deep blue sky, =| 
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15,000 loaves of bread, 80 buts of beer, &c.; besides oxen 
and sheep roasted whole. Three military bands were to 
be in attendance.” The ‘pressure’ in Philadelphia ap- 
pears to affect the stomach more than the pocket. 





INDEPENDENT ORDER or Opp FeLLows.—The members 
of this association had an anniversary celebration on Sa- 
turday last, in this city. They marched in procession to 
the second Presbyterian Church, on Fourth street, where 
an oration was delivered by F. W. Thomas, Esq. We 
had not the pleasure of hearing the oration; but have 
been informed, it was very appropriate to the occasion, 
and highly creditable fo the orator. 





Lirewary Premrums.—The New England Galaxy of- 
fers the following premiums, for original productions, to 
be sent to the editor of that paper, any time prior to the 
15th of July next: Fifty dollars for the best Tale; twen- 
ty-five dollars for the best Poem; and twenty-five for the 
best Humorous Article. 





“ENGLAND AND AMERICA: a comparison of the social 
and political state of both nations.”—This new work, 
which has been much commended by the reviewers, has 
been received in this city. Thg objects for which it has 
been written, are important; and the intentions of the 
writer highly commendable. ‘The following pages,” 
says the preface, ‘‘are intended for publication in America 
as well as in England. They have been written with two 
objects in particular: first, to lay before Americans a sketch 
of the political condition of England, and before the English 
an explanation of some peculiarities in the social state of 
America; secondly, to point out the means of removing 
those causes which are productive of great evils to both 


countries.” ‘The work may be had at Mr. Flash’s book- 
store, third street. 





Dymonp’s Essays.The celebrated Essays of Jona- 
than Dymond, on the principles of morality, and the pri- 
vate and political rights and obligations of mankind, with 
a preface by the Rev. George Bush, of New York, have 
been received by Josiah Drake, Mainstreet. Also, “The 
Heiress, a novel,” and the prose and poetical writings of 
the late Robert C. Sands, witha memoir of the author 
by M. Verplanck. 








Booxse.iers’ Apvertiser.—This is the title of a 
monthly quarto periodical, published in the city of New- 
York. It contains regular lists of the publications issu- 
ing from American and Foreign presses. It is a work of 
much interest to those engaged inthe book trade, and to 
the literary reader. 





Doct. Samvet Rosrnson will lecture in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute this evening at 7% o’clock. Subject 
—The Reformation of Religion. 

He will also lecture to-morrow (Sabbath morning) at 
the same place, on the Prophecies of Isaiah, to commence 
at 9 o’clock. The public are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. 








Irems.—The ill-fated island of Scio has been visited by 
earthquakes and two violent hurricanes, which swept 
desolation over it. 


At the late appearance of the Kembles in Boston, from 
one to two hundred and thirty two dollars were paid for the 
choice of boxes. 


An Irish Baronet was lately admitted into the Meath 
Hospital as a pauper patient. 
—=—_———____—X—X—X—X«X«X—X—“—SS_—X—X——_— 

CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, 

Original Biography—Sketch of John Paul Jones. Original Sketches— 
Mrs. Julia L. Dumont. Original Tales—The Wrecker’s Daughter. 
Original Poetry—-May Day Morning: The Indian on the banks of the 
Ohio: Sonnet. Editorial—Knowledge in Ancient and Modern times: 
Firemen’s Exhibition: Hard Times in abundance. Independent Order of 


SELECTIONS. 
Miscellaneous Selections— 





Formal invitations had been sent to the ci-|| Odd Fellows; &c. &c. 
tizens of New-York generally, and the number of guests, ions —Modern 2 Myon ry 
it was expected, would exceed twenty thousand. Among]|tremes in Education: re: Peoria: 

~t good things provided, says the Baltimore Gazette, Ruins: Description of the Commercial Hospital and Lunatic Asylum of 


> The Whale Ship: Ex. 
Remarkable 


Ohio, with an Engraving: &. &c. General Intelligenee—Manufacture 





“were 500 rounds of beef, 300 hams, 300 beeves tongues, || of Lead: Statistics of the Cherakee Nation: Noble Act: &c. &. 
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VIEW OF THE COMMERCIAL HOSPITAL AND LUNATIC ASYLUM OF OHIO. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This establishment, of which we give a correct view in 
the present number, is an appendage to the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, so far as it presents an Infirmary for the 
treatment of sick and insane persons. The me ical care 
of the Institution is entrusted, by law, to the Professors of 
the College, who attend in tours of two months each. The 
only compensation for their services, is the right to intro- 
duce the pupils of the College to witness the treatment of 
the patients. 

The medical attendants, resident in the Hospital, are 
two in number, viz: the Resident Physician, who is neces- 
sarily a uate, and the Apothecary, who is a medical 
student. The former has charge of all the patients, in 
the absence of the attending Physician and Surgeon, and 
has the care, also, of all the out door paticnts under the 
notice of the Township Trustees, in addition to which 
duties, he visits the Children’s Asylum, daily. For all 
these services he receives 400 dollars per annum, as his 
full compensation. The Apothecary attends to the com- 
pounding of medicines, superintends their administration, 
bleeds, cups, &c., and keeps the Hospital register of the 
cases under treatment. For these services, he receives 
no other payment than what is sufficient to defray his 
boarding expenses. ‘The medicines are all purchased in 
“he nimple state, and are prepared for use, by the Resident 
a*hysician and Apothecary, thus saving a considerable sum 
annually, and making sure of good articles. 

From the Report of the Board of Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the State Legislature, March Ist, 1831, to 
vidit and examine the Hospital and Asylum, we extract, 
as follows: 

“The objects which the Legislature had in contempla- 
tion, by the establishment of this Infirmary, seem to have 
been: To provide, at the public expense, for the relief of 
citizens of Ohio engaged in the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributary waters, and of citizens of the 
States and Territories lying on these waters, (making 
like provisions for such citizens of Ohio,) afflicted with 
maladiesof any description: To provide for the reception, 
safe-keeping, comfort and medical treatment, of idiots, 
lunatics, and insane persons of this State, and for the sup- 
port of the paupers of the township of Cincinnati; and to 
this end, the Trustees of the Township of Cincinnati 


were required to provide, out of the funds of the town-|| 


ship, a site for the edifice, consisting of not less than four 
acres of ground, situate in a healthy part of the township, 
and within one mile of the principal landing place for 
boats navigating the Ohio river, and to erect suitable and 
permanent brick buildings thereon, so constructed as to 





answer these purposes; and to aid the township in this un-) 


dertaking, the sum of ten thousand dollars (in depreciated 
bank paper) was appropriated, by the act of January 22, 
1831. 

The management of this Institution is given to the 
Trustees of the Township, exclusively; and they are re- 
quired to perform the duties of Overseets of the Poor 
therein. They are authorized to receive one half of all 
moneys accruing in Hamilton county, under the provisions 
lof the “‘Act regulating sales at Auction:” and to appropri- 
ate the township taxes for the support of the Hospital and 
Asylum. They are required from time to time, to lay be- 
fore the Associate Judges of Hamilton county, accounts 
of the manner and purposes to which the money so re- 
ceived has been applied, and to publish annually, on the 
day of the township election, a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures. 

The site of this Infirmary, isa four acre outlot (No. 59) 
of the original plat of Cincinnati, bounded on the east by 
the Miami Canal, and is within one mile of the Ohio river, 
and cost the township $4,000. 
| The principal building is of brick, 53 feet front, facing 
southwardly, and 42 feet deep, four stories high, including 
the basement, which is cight feet high, and the others 
‘nine and a half feet clear, and over these is a convenient 
| operating theatre, with seats for about one hundred spec- 
tators. This building is divided into 18 apartments, with 
a hall and stair case in the centre, neatly finished through- 
out. It is well furnished with bedding, furniture and hos- 
pital stores, necessary for the sick. It was built in 1823, 
and cost $10,000 in depreciated bank paper estimated to 
be worth, at that time, about $3,500. The inclosures, 
additions and furniture have cost $7,877 2. 

It is a matter of regret, that the very contracted size 
of the Lunatic apartment, has almost entirely precluded 
any thing like a scientific treatment of the inmates. 

But notwithstanding this aff@ the consequently unfa- 
vourable circumstances for the ‘treatment of the insane, 
not a few patients have been restored or materially reliev- 
ed, who were labouring under various forms of mental 
jalienation. ‘This fact should operate, as a powerful in- 
icitement on the public mind, to erect without delay, an 
| Asylum for the Insane, that would do honor to our flour- 
ishing State. 

The entire number of persons, to whom relief had been 
afforded by the Hospital and Asylum, up to the date of 
ithe report of the township Trustees, March 23d, 1833, 
was twelve thousand four hundred and fifty-two. Of this 
‘number, there were relieved, out of the establishment, nine 
thousand four hundred and two, and within its walls, three 
‘thousand and fifty. 




















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











that valuable metal. 


the lead ore. One of these districts isin Missouri, chief- 
ly in Washington county, about 70 miles southwest of} 
this city. The making of lead commenced at these mines| 
about 30 years ago. But it is only within ten years that} 
very large quantities began to be made. ‘The principal) 
“diggings,” as they are called, are found in a district o 

15 miles in width, by about 30 in length. About three 
millions of pounds are made there annually, it is estima- 
ted, giving employment to 1,200 persons. The ore is 
chiely found here in deposites, and not in veins, or in situ, 
as mineralogists say —The lead which is made here is 
heuled in waggons to Herculaneum, and other places on 


the Mississippi, and thence carried by steam boats to New 
_ | Orleans, or Louisville and other places. 

|| ‘The other great lead district on the Mississippi ri 

Manvuracture or Leap.—St. Louis is the centre of}|j, ahout 480 een above St. Fina Recap apertre 
what may be called the lead region, and of the trade of| 
that \ . There are two great lead districts! north of it, reaching on the east side 
in this country, which exceed perhaps those of any other from Fever river up to the Wisconsin river, a distance of 
country in the world, in the abundance and richness of| 


It lies partly within 
the north-west angle of the state of Illinois, but chiefly 
gf the Mississippi, 


about seventy or eighty miles, and extending also in the 
couptry eastward, nearly as far towards the Rock river. 
The shape of this part of the district is rhomboidal, in 
some measure. On the west side of the Mississippi, op- 
posite Galena, or rather above it, there is a very fertile 
lead district of 15 or 20 miles along the river, and about 
ten in width. As this country has only recently been ob- 
tained from the Sacs and For Indians, (last June,) it has 
not been well explored. It is probable that this lead dis- 
trictis much more extensive than that I have just mentioned. 
This district is well known as Debuque’s Mines, which a 
Frenchman of that name bought from the Indians. The 
U.S. government now owns them. 








There are two copper mines in the nei a 
lena, one of which was lately pandianl hy on thames 
pany for $12,000. Copper is also found at the Potoss 


ines 

The lead mines in Washington county, Mo. (called 
more commonly Potosi Mines) have chiefly teen Si b 
the Government, I believe, to individuals and counties 
who work them. But those which lie about Galena, and 
in that region, still belong to the general government 
They, however, give “permits” to individuals who take 
certain “‘lots,” as they are called, in which they dig for 
ore. The government also license the “smelters:” the 
men who transform the ore into the pure metal, who pa 
to the agents of the government from 5 to 6 pounds out of 
every 100 pounds which they make, and carry to the gov- 
ernment ware-houses, which are on the river, or some 
point to which steam boats have access. ‘The per cent 
— oe pay ~ graduated, between 5 and 6 per cent.. 

in e distance whi ing 
- co gat “peg ich the smelters have to bring 

n the making of lead, there is a perfect division 
bor. The miners dig the ore and sell it to the i 
who take it from the mines to their furnaces, and pay the 
government their share. The smelters ordinarily give at 
present, 410 pounds of lead to the miners, or what is equiv- 
alent in money, varying of course with the price of lead; 
“ ya — — 18 = for that quantity—for eve- 
pounds of ore, ve i 
rom 60 tn geen ry 100 pounds of ore yields 
he business of smelting ore is not a very diffic 

eration. It is first put into a large log Pm ~ie 
called, by which it is melted, and runs off into a reser- 
voir in the sand, from which it is dipped out with iron la- 
dles, and cast into moulds, and receives the shape in 
which it is commonly sent to market, called “pigs,” of 
about 60 pounds in weight. The cinders which are left 
containing a considerable amount of lead, are burned in 
another furnace of much greater heat, called the ash fur- 
nace. Wood is used in both. The construction of the 
furnaces is very simple. The second is a long and nearly 
horizontal furnace, in which the wood is put in the lower 
end, and the cinders at the upper, and brought into con- 
tact with the flames as they pass through it. 

A vast amount of lead is making this year; but the ex- 
act quantity I cannot say—perhaps over 8,000,000 pounds; 
3 years ago, more than 13,000, . were made. After 
that there was a great falling off, Owing to the late Indian 
war. This year, owing to the prevalence of the cholera 
and other diseases, the quantity of lead made has been 
less than was expected.— Boonville Herald. 


The returns of the Overseers of the Poor, of the state 
of Massachusetts from 202 towns, state the number of 
paupers at 5845; of whom 2880 are males, and 2965 females. 
The annual cost for the support of those in Alms, houses 
4 $87,744 41, of those who recieve other assistance from 
- thy hogy 36—total $135,765 36, or rather more 


Statistics or THE Curroxee Nation.— April 
1825.—Population 15,142, Wagons 72, Looms 782, See 
ning wheels 2.486, Ploughs 921, Horses 7,653, Cattle 17,- 
531, Hogs 47,732, Sheep 2556, Goats 420, Schools 12 
Smith-shops 62, Turnpike Gates 6; Ferries 18, Stores 9, 
—_, — Grist Mills, and Cotton Gins 40.—Cherokee 

iz. 


Noste Act.—A gentleman wholly unknown to us, and 
apparently a stranger, handed us on Saturday, two hun- 
dred dollars for the exiled Poles, with a condition that we 
would not seek out or enquire the source from whence it 
came; his only object being to appropriate that sum in 
ey: - the aid = this most interesting people, and at 

me time to induce ikewi 
<M. Y. Daily tie other gentlemen to do likewise. 


According to the revised statutes of New York, a man 
of color, three years a citizen, one year a resident of the 
State, and owning unencumbered real estate tothe amount 
of $250, is entitled to a vote. 











THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published ever 
E y Saturday morning. 
aor Bee ce a oh gay is Two Dollars and Fifty Cane, pons 
me of subscribing: or Three Dolla: i ithi 

matter te rs, payable any time within six 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections 
: and a copy of 
™ work - As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
a will exert themselves to co!lect all subscriptions in their 
Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 
ishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-paip and addressed to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
& more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCong aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the » Wily 
tcceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLA 

Cin. Jam, 18, 1894. at 
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